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An   CApAU,  Ajuf  An  tiA-ó. 

i—  ah  CAPAtt  A^tis  An  puvó. 


éAt),  envy. 
congn&iTi,  help. 
cioc|.-at),  I  shall  come. 
béAlriiAc.  a  mouth-bit. 


fÁf  Arii,  revenge,  satisfaction. 
c.\|\Ia,  happened, 
bpoi-o,  hardship, 
f  aoíjaÍ,  life. 


bi  CApAtl  Ann  uaih  so  (a)  yAib  pÁirc  riióp  pAT»A  Ai$e 
p*oi  pém.  Uaji  éip  cattiaiU.  CÁIÍI15  piAt)  TceAé  1  bpÁif\c  An 
CApAiU.  1lion  tiiAic  leip  ah  ^CApAll  é  pm.  ^Iac  ré 
éA-o  teir  An  brnvó.  "O'lApy  ré  An  peA^  reAcc  A^up 
con^nAiri  T)0  fAbAipr  t>o  cum  ad   ynvo  -oo  cun  ahia<\ 

••Uiocpvo,"  A-pr'  An  peA^,  "  acc  50  U151V  cú  ÓArt 
béAlriiAC  t>o  cu]\  leAC  A^ur  mé  tei^eAn  An  do  mum." 

"  tei5feA-o,"  Ayr'  au   cApAll. 

£uAiy  au  peAn  béAÍriiAC.  Cinj\  ré  au  An  ^CApAll 
é.     Annrom,  chato  fé   1    n-Áipoe    Ap  a  riunn. 

"  Anoif,"  Ayr'  An  capaII,  "  beit)  pÁpAiii  A^Am-rA 
Ap  au  briAt)  po  CÁ11115  iyceAC  nu'  pÁipc-pe." 

"5o  pen'),  a  cApAilb,"  Ayy'  au  yeAy,  "o  cauU 
púm-yA  cú,  cAityit)  cu  beic  t>om'  peiy." 
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Úu^  fé  leir  A-bAite  é,  «j  óai6  An  CAp&tt  bocc  An  cum 
eibe  ■o'Á  fAoJAt  rÁ  bnoit»  chuai-ó  a^  An  bpeAn  úo. 
"OéAti  fém  t>o  gnó  fém.     Smn   yéin  pnn  pém. 


2.— An  pnéACÁn  a$us  An  cíunscín. 


f  AmnAi-o,  of  summer. 
fnocÁn,  a  stream. 
t)o  thúcAt)  (core),  to  quench. 
c|\úifcin,  a  jar. 
ÁcAr,  gladness. 
iah^acc,  iAnnAib,an  attempt. 
•o'j-A^Áil,  to  get. 
níon  yóA"o  ré,  he  was  no* 
able. 


cum  Aip,  he  failed. 

rriAn  An  gceAtmA,  likewise. 

CU^    JTÁ    TTOeA|AA,    rÁ    -oeApA, 

noticed. 
CU1C1U1,  to  fall, 
éijíij,  rose. 
5Áb<yó,  want. 


LÁ    rAiii|t<Mt)    bí    rAnc    mó]\    a]\    jbjtéAÓÁn    A^ur    5AT1 
cobA|\  nÁ  rnotÁn  'n-A  Aice  le  n-A  CAnc  x>o  riiúcAÓ.    ConnAic 

yé     cnúircín      i     n  j^<n-ja 

•oó    Agur    cÁmi^    ÁÚAr 

A1N.       CuA1T)     |"é    50    -OCÍ 

ah  cnúircín  Agur  con- 
ik\ic  ré  50  |\Aib  ii'T^e 
Ann.  £115  fé  lAnnAóc 
An  "oeoc  -o'^AgAiL  Ar, 
acc  níon  j*éAt>  ré,  mAp 
bí  Ati  c-tJif^e  nó-fA'OA 

pCptlATO.      Uug  fé  1A|A- 

nACC  eibe  ach  "oo  cinn 
ai]\  TnAt\  An  jjceAtmA. 

U115  ré  pÁ  iroeAnA 
cajui  -oe  cloÓAib  beA^A 
bí  1  n-Aice  leir  An  ah 
caIaiíi,  A^ur  nu$  ré  An 
ceAnn  -oiob  'n-A  50b 
Agurleig  ré  x)ó  nnnni 
irceAc  mr  ah  gepúir- 
cín.  Cui]i  ré  ceAnn  eite 
An  ppéAóÁn  A5ur  An  cpú-.rcín.  irceAó  Ann  A^ur  ceAnn 


eile  Anír,  A5U]*  "oo  beAn  Ain  iiia}i  rm  ^un  éinií;  An  c-uir$e 
50  xici  béAÍ  ah  cnúircín.  Di  -oeoc  iViaic  Ai$e  Annrom 
Agur  "no  riiúc  ré  a  cAnc. 

111 Á  uÁ  gA^A-o  be  put»  An  bit,  cumvA|\  é. 


3—  Ail    5AT)Art    A^tlS    All    COlLeAC. 


^A-ÓAn,  a  dog. 

focnvng  fiA-o,  they  decided. 

AirceAn,  a  journey. 

le    coir,    or    1    ^cuioeAccA, 

together. 
oit)ce,  night. 
leAbA,  a  bed. 
co-oaiI  fiA-o,  they  slept. 
jIaoi-ó,  called. 


cuaIató,  heard. 

•00  1110b At),  to  praise. 

Aiii|\Ar,  doubt,  suspicion. 

]\acca,  you  would  go. 

cAnc  amceAbb,  around. 

510IIA,  a  servant. 

■oo  iiu'ircAibc,  to  waken. 

AITiIaIT),  thllS. 

m  cuirce,  no  sooner. 


bí  t^vóAn  «v^ur  coibeAc  Ann  uai|\  AiiiÁm  A^ur  bi  cion 
(^eAn)  món  aca  An  a  céibe.  Socnuij  riAt)  An  AirceAn  x>o 
■óéAnAiii  be  coir  (1  jjcin'oeACCA)  a  céibe.  An  cuicnn  ha 
1ioit)ce  bii*ib  riAt)  irceAc  1  jcoibb.  Cumt>  An  coibeAc  1 
n-Ái]voe  An  5015  cjuvmn,  Agur  yuAin  aii  5At)An  beAbA  1  bpobb 
A5  bun  An  cjAAinn.  Cox)Aib  yiAt>  50  niAitnn.  *Oo  i;bAoit> 
An  coibeAc  oy  Á]vo  50  Uiac  An  mAvow.  CuAbAit)  rionnAc 
ah  jbAot).  bí  oc|\Ar  Ain.  ÚÁmig  ré  yÁ  ^éA^Aib  ah 
cnAinn,  A^uy  cnom  ré  Ay  An  ^cmbeAc  x>o  liiobAt)  (coymj 
ré  A5  niobAt)  An  coilijj,  '5Á  nÁ"6  ^uy  iíiaic  beir  icne  -oo 
cun  Ati  aii  cé  50  (a)  nAib  aii  ^uc  bneÁj  roin  Ai$e.  bí 
AitinAr  A5  aii  ^coibeAc  aij\  Agtir-  mibAiyc  ré  leir  : 

"  bAÚ  1Í1A1C  bioni  50  inbuAityeÁ  cajic  cmn'eAbl  A5  bun 
^n  cnAinn  yeo  Agur  mo  jpobbA  -oo  thúrcAibc.  Lei$yió 
reireAn  irceAc  cú." 

Umne  An  rionnAÓ  AthbAit).  Tlí  ci'nyje  buAib  ré  A11 
•oo|\Ar  'nÁ  bénn  a*  ^a-óaii  aitiac.  llu^  yé  a|\  An  ponnAC 
A^ur  niAnb  -pé  é. 


All    r-1otA]\    AJUf   Atl    CÁ5. 


4.— An  u-ioLar 

iotAn.  potAjt,  eagle. 

CAg,  m.,  or  CAbóg,/.,  a  jack- 
daw. 

b&fip  Aitle  (]TAitte),  the  top 
of  a  cliff. 

•o'lAnnAib  bit),  to  look  for 
food,  also  A5  iA|^\Aib  bit). 

t^eAnncAc,  or  éAn,  the  young 
of  a  bird. 

■pceinn,  fly. 

tuintmg,  came  down. 

neice,  a  ram. 

a  cuit)  lon^An,  his  nails, 
talons,  claws. 


A5US    All    CÁ$. 

•O'ÁIVOU  JAT)  (t>'Ánt)Ac),  tO  lift. 

fÁntnj  Ai]i,  he  failed. 

1  n-Aqu\nn,  or  1  n-Airiinéiú, 
mixed,  entangled. 

t>o  ptéAfc,  also  t)o  leAc- 
nuig,  flapped. 

rciACÁm,  wings. 

ha  ^CAopAc,  of  the  sheep. 

t)|\eóilín,  a  wren. 

•oneóibín  ppconc,  a  play- 
thing. 

cmnne,  certain. 


toí  neA-o  A5  iobA-p  cuA-p  An  bAnn  Aille.  "O'v^S  ri 
An  neAt)  t,Á  tMAnnAit)  bit»  -o'Á  cino  ^eApjicAC.  Sceinn  ri 
AnuAr  An  UAn  A^ur  C05  f í  béi  1  ti-a  t)Á  cntnb  50  -ocí  n-A  neAt) 
é.  ConnAic  CÁ5  í  a^  -oéAnAtii  An  gníiii  rm,  Ajjur  T)ubAinc 
j*é  beir  -pém  50  -ociocpvó  beir  péin  bneic  An  UAn  com  ttiaic 
Ajur  cÁmi^  beir  An  ioIaja.      TDo  rcemn  ré  cimceAtl  (cAnc) 


UAin  nó  t>ó  m-p  An  Aen  A^ur  cúintmg  -oe  pneib  AnuAr  An 
■ó]\uim  neice  móiju  X)o  f\Áic  ré  a  euro  lon^An  i  n-olAinn  An 
neice.  C|\oic  ré  a  rciAcÁm  A5  bnAc  a]1.  An  neice  -o'Án- 
•ou^at)  teir.  T)o  fÁnutj  Ain.  'V)-a  ionAt)  pin  50  •oeninn  ir 
aitiLató  cuAit>  a  -ÓÁ  coir  1  n-AcnAnn  1  n-oÍAmn  An  neice. 
*Oo  ptéAfC  (leAcnuij)  ré  ahiac  le  n-A-pciACAin  acc  níon  b' 
éAn-iiiAic  -oó  row.  'O'^aii  ré  itiah  a  nAib  ré  50  -ocAim^ 
yeA-p  r.A  ^cAonAc.  IIV15  reireAn  An  An  5CÁ5  bocc,  A^u-p 
rcAOit  ré  Ar  ah  neice  é.  Hug  ré  teir  A-bAile  é.  SeANA 
ré  a  rciAcÁm  ^up  Annrom  tug  ré  "o'Á  ctomn  é  nn\n 
■óneóilín  rpóinc. 

"  Cia  An  rónc  ém  é  reo,  a  ACAin?"  A|\rA  -ouine  aca. 

"  UÁnn-re  cmnce  ^un  cÁ^  acá  Ann,"  Anr'  ah  c-ACAin, 
"  acc  ir  "oóij  teir  rem  51m  ioLa|\  acá  Ann." 


molA'D    'lUfA. 

5.— 111  Ot AT)    ÍOSA. 

pAi^ce,  of  love.  I   q\Áit>ce,  vexed. 

^a^-oat».  to  guard.  T)o  nÁniAt),  of  Thy  enemies. 

•oion,  protect.  aUIu^i:oLa,  a  sweat  of  blood. 

CAbping.  help.  a<5  qiÁJAt),  flowing. 

i  mbe&juiAin  bAOgAit,,   in  a     tern,  of  sorrow. 

danger  gap.  pctúippí,  scourges. 

o'yulAin^,  suffered.  Aicme,  a  tribe, 

nn'  úAob,  on  my  account.  pUocc  xVómivi,   the   race  of 
■oÁnA,  bold. 
OwAon,  bad  d.eed. 


Adam. 
^■p  vóac,  loving. 


A  IcpA  cpoit)e  iu  pAi]»ce, 

bí  •oom'  jÁ|voa-ó,   a  Iaoj  ; 
Oíon  ip  CAbjtuij  ÍÁ1TT1  Liom 

'S  nÁ  -pÁr  me  1  mbeApriAin  bAogAil. 

If    CUfA,    A    Hi     'f    A    St1^*0    51^> 

"CpulAing  bÁf  im'  cAob 
A]\  cpAnn  riA  c|\oi]'e  q\Áif>ce 
1  ineAfc  T)o  nÁiruvo  go  Léi]i. 


Dí    Alluf    fot,A    AJ    CjlÁtAt)  "Óioc 

'S  Uú  a^  ^uróe  'fAti  n^Áitroín  lém, 
1r  fciúiffí  Aicme  "oÁn^  One 

1    "CCIg    piolÁlt)    11 A    ^cLscm. 

"O'vutAing  Uups  bÁr 

be  cun  SleAéc'   Át>Aiiii   ó  pern  ; 
111  íte  niolAb,  a  5r^fCA15» 

Let»'   Aitini   JP^^C'T^  féw. 


6,—  S  At  All  n. 


■oo  pnAipj;,  of  your  gruel. 

■o|ioc-ionicuntA,  of  bad  man- 
ners. 

eAgmuif,  want;  1  n-A  ga^- 
iiuiii%.  without  it;  ceAcc 
5 An  é,  also=do  without  it. 

a  beA^  no  a  iiió|\,  some, 
something. 

CA1C11TH-0,  we  use,  we  eat, 

Aimiiit)e,  an  animal. 

•oo-geibceAH,  is  got. 


■peAcciiiAine,  of  a  week. 
cAnAit>e,  thin,  shallow. 
pAtnnge,  sea. 
aopningeAnn,  dries  up. 
iu\  cÍAfAc,  of  the  pit  (ct&if, 

a  pit), 
jeibnn-o,  we  get. 
iiiu\tuc,  a  mine. 
éAccAc,  wonderful. 
'n-A  ^coriimnbe,  living, 
•o'peicpnc,  to  see. 


"  1li  pú  fAlAnn  -oo  pn^ipj  cú."  Sin  kvo  ha  focAit 
AtieinreAn  le  S^jifun   nó  le  ginnpj  béAt>  tnoiiiAom  x>noc- 

10incU]ACA. 

ttut>  fAon  if  eA-ó  fAÍAnn,  ^uy  An  cé  nAc  pu 
f AÍAnn  a  -pjiAipj,  ní  pú  niónÁn  é,  if  cuiik\  cia  hé. 

Ace,  bíoó  (cé)  50  bpjil  rAÍAnn  an-cf  aoji  (ai>  ;  Aon),  ni 
p?voin  -out  (ceAcr)  1  n-A  éA^nnnf,  mAji  cuinceAf  a  beA$ 
nó  a  won  t>e  m  $ac  éAn-cfó|u:  bit)  -oo  caicwito.  If  Ail 
be  5AÓ  Ainmit)e  é  niAji  aii  j;cécvonA.     UÁ  pé  fottÁW. 

Ua  An  f  Áile  5111  f\c  A^uf  if  uait>  T)o-§eibceAn  cuit>  1i10.1t 
■oe'n  cfAÍAnn  bio^  AgAinn.  5eA1M*c,N1*  A,1KV1'  pmU,  CAn- 
Ait)e  'p An  caLaiíi.  LíoncAf  iAt)  fo  Le  fÁite  ó'n  bf  Aifjuje. 
U15  An  5fiAn  Ajuf  cioiiniuigeAnn  fi  ah  c-uifge  A$up 
fÁzrÚAn  An    fAÍAnn   1   -oróin   ha  cÍAfAC  (n-íoccAji  nA  tn'^e). 


jeibrm-o  •p&t&nn  niAp  An  ^céA-onA  Ar  miAtuc  ati 
cpAbAinn.     bíonn  mnp,Mi  -OAOine  a$  obAi|\  Ann. 

1r  óaccac  An  Áic  é  miAnAc  An  cpAbAinn.  CIoca  mc-pA 
fAlAinn  bíor  (bíonn)  1  nibAlbAÍb  nA  -oci^ce  Ann.  bionn 
f t|\  -]  nitiÁ  A^up  pÁiptn'  'n-A  ^cotiinuibe  mr  nA  cigcib  peo. 

Dit)  "OAome  An  uAipnb  ciop  1  iiiiauac  An  crAbAinn 
An  yetyti  reAcciiiAine  nó,  b'péttnn,  -peAL  niiopA  nó  pÁuie, 
^Aii  polup  AH  tAe  t»'i>eicpnc. 


7.— All    "OIKMS. 


téi£eAt>,  to  read. 

pcruobAP,  to  write. 

nAn^,  or  coriiAp,  rank,  class. 

ceAÓCA,  lessons. 

■o'fojbtiun,  learned. 

1  n-éin-o5,inthe  same  house. 

CÓ5AT),  used  to  take. 

leAc-jlúm,  one  knee. 

cnÁtnónA,  evening. 

A5  ^AbÁit  ArhnÁn,  singing 
songs ;  also,  aj  ^AbÁib 
fumn,  singing  a  tune; 
A5  5AbÁit  ceoib,  singing. 


yunriiop,  most  part. 
lon^nAt),  wonder. 
bliAr)nA,  years. 
"Com n ac,  Sunday. 
AT)éA|\Af ,  who  will  say. 
mAijircin,  master. 
^Iao-óa-ó,  was  called. 
buAbAb     bAT/,    clapping    of 

hands. 
b'éijeAn  x>i,  she  had  to. 


CAibin  -oeAr  no  b'eAt)  (t>o  bi  1  n-)  dbbin  Hi  Héibb. 
Díot)  p  An  rcoib  5 ac  éAn-lÁ  a^u^  bí  eolup  rriAiú  aici 
An  téijeAt)  A^ur  An  fcpiobAt).  bí  p  a|a  ah  -oume  b'peAptn 
•o'Á  nAn$  (1  n-A  coriiAp)  pern  mr  An  rcoib.  1]'  é  An  céAt) 
nuo  ■oo-jniou  ri  rAn  éir  ceAcc  ó'n  •pcoib  A^ur  a  oinnéAn 

t>'ice.   A  teAbA1|\    T)  pA^Alb    Agur    A    CUlt)    CeACCA    be    llA^Alt) 

An  bAe  1  mbÁip  j  •o'po^bumi. 

bi  -peAn-ACAi|\  dbbin  'n-A  coriinuit>e  1  n-ém-cij 
béi  -j  hi  C1011  in  ón  aici  Aip.  ÚógAt)  yé  Ap  a  beAC- 
^búm  5AÓ  cpÁcnónA  i  Ajur  bíot)  yé  aj  ^AbÁib  AiripÁn 
A^jUf  aj;  mnpm  ■pcéAbcA  -ói. 


"O'po^btnm  pí  puptiióp  a  cuto  AtnpÁn  ó  (Ap  a)  belt  a$ 
éifCeAcc  Lei]"  'tja  |\it).  uí  511c  Aii-bmn  aicl  CuipeA-ó 
p  lon^riAt)  oppA  50  Léip  mp  An  p:oib. 

11uAip  bi  pi  cmiceAUl  t>eic  mbbiAbnA  -d'aoip  cámig  p 
A-t)Aite  cnÁcnótiA,  Águf  -oubAipc  rí  be  n-A  p?An-ACAip : 

"  Ó,  a  feAti-ACAin,  beit>  féip  tiióp  aca  1  int)Aite  riA 
C-pÁ'írA  An  "OoninAC  -po  cu^Ainn.  CÁ  -ouAip  t>Á  founc  be 
pAJÁib  a^  An  cé  1-p  peApp  At>éApAp  AninÁn.  UÁmi-pe  A5 
t)ub  Ann,  rtiAp  cuip  ah  rriAi^ipcin  m'Ainm  cuca." 

u'piop  ■01.     ÚÁimg   An  "OottinAC   A^up    cuAib    Qiblir 

A5Ur    A    VlACAin     50    "OCÍ     V^T    ^A1^e    11^    UJIÁ5A.        11 Í     pACA 

Chbbin  niAtii  An  oipeAt)  pom  "OAOine  be  céibe  Agup  bí  ec^ÍA 
rnnci.      Oi  mófiÁn   -oAome  Ann  Le  AriipÁn  -oo  pAb. 

"PÁ  beineAt)  ^lAo-óAb  A|\  Cibbín.  ThibMnc  f*í  AriipÁn 
■001b  ^An  eAgl&.  HuAip  pcAt)  pi,  cpom  An  inte  btnne 
A|\  buAÍAb  bA-p.     b'éigeAn  t)i   AtripÁn    eite  no  pÁó  Tíóib. 

£uMp  pi  An  -ouAip.  11um]\  a  cuAib  p'  A-bAite,  pit  p  50 
•oui  n-ApeAn-ACAip:  "'PuAipine  An  "ouAip,  a  peAn-ACAip,"  Ap 
ppe, "  Agup  p30  buic-pe  í,  ó'p  cupA  mum  An  c-AiiipÁn  -OAm." 
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J.— ObvMH    'SAtl    LÓ. 


inarm,  mind. 

mirneAc,  courage. 

ceippt»,  will  fail. 

ru\   La^xvó,  let  it  not  grow 

weak. 
b]w\icp-ó,  will  feel,  notice. 


fince,  stretched, 
copnuig,  begin. 
11 Á  ]xÁriA-ó,  yield  not. 
^lóAf,  a  machine. 
cuijvpe,  weariness. 
ÁtA-p,  gladness. 


]y  cói]\  vo  -ÓAoinib, 

COf  A^U^  ÍÁ1T1 

5o  bpÁc  i-p  inciiin. 

11uai}\  beAf  x)o  gnó-r'A 

HóiiiAC-'pA  rínce, 
6ipig  ctnge 

A5UP  copnui  j  ^An  11101LL  A1]V. 
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Díot)  mirneAÓ  Á|it) 

1  bÁn  "oo  cttome  'fCij, 
1p  'y&r\  obAi|\  nÁ  rcÁiiAt) 

LÁn  "oo  t)íciLt. 

ÍTIÁ  ceippiú  An  ^béAr 

*Oo  céAt>  -0111  pop  o|\c, 
11Á  tAgAt)  -oo  ítnpneAc 

Acc  corntng  Anír  <M]u 

LeAn  Ain  ^An  cmnre 

^O  JCUIjATÓ   CÚ   CpiOC  A1|\ 
If  bnAICpt)  CÚ   ÁCAf 

T)'Á  bó.]\|\  -pom  id'  c]\oit)e  'nnAC. 


COUIIA. 


9.— ueAcu  ó'n  mbAiLe  món. 


■oo  cuat>a}\,  they  went. 
cÁng&'OAH,  they  came, 
biúijnij;,  shouting. 
mil/peÁtn,  sweets. 
mAinpéAjt,  manger. 

•oeAttn&fó 


CAipbeÁn,  show. 
cAnfiAing  pé,  he  drew. 
peAnn  buAit>e,  lead  pencil. 
■oíoíjbÁib,  damage. 


buAÍAt). 

•oeAnniAt). 


cinnre. 
niAinréAn. 


bí  TTIÁinín  A^up  a  liArAi|\  a^  ceAcc  ó'n  mbAibe  mó|i. 
1)"  moc  aj\  nu\it)in  t>o  cua"oa}\  Ann.  Dí  itn  A^ur  mbe  A5 
1l1Ái]\ín  Le  -oiob  Agur  bí  a  po-p  aici  50  iviaic,  munA  inbeAT) 
p  Ann  1  n-Ain,  nÁ-p  b'péi-oin  béi  a  íuac  -o'pAgÁiL  1  ^ceAnc. 
Oí  ci'115  coibig  ója  Aici  Artif  iat)  beAÚuijce  50  niAit.  Aj\ 
<mi  At)bAn  poin,  -o'éijM^  TTlÁif\ín  Ajjur  a  ViACAin  50  moc  aji 
niAitnn,  "oo  ^béArAÓ  An  CApAlb  A^up  peo  éum  aii  feói  Mn  iat>. 
11ío|\  b'pAOA  X)0  itlÁinín  mp  aii  inbAile  mó|\  50  ttAlb  An 
r-im   Agur  ha  1unbe  Agup  iia  eoilig  •oíoÍca  aici   A^ur  An 

C-AIJU^eAT)   1)A  TTIÓ  "OO  b'péi-ci|\  T)'pA^Álb  Oj\CA  A|\  AH   niAfgAt) 

aici,  '11-A  "oiAit)  pm  bi  mónÁn  |uit5aí  le  ceAnnAC  a  5 
niÁi|\ín  ^gtir*  <^5  a  liACAip.  11uai|i  bí  a  ngnó  tx'Anc^  aca, 
cÁn^AWA'p   A-bAile. 

bi  An  c-Aor  05  j;o  téin  'n-A  reArAiii  CAob  Ainu  15  ■oe'n 
•oo|\Ap  nórnpA;  uvo  a^  buAÍAt)  bAp  be  neAj\c  ácaij*,  A5UP 

A5  lun51u5  5°  h^v' 
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"*Oé  buy  mbeACAVó  A-bAiLe,  a  acaiji  A^ur  a  ITlÁijn'n," 
aj^'a  SeA^Án  05. 

"  iló,  rcAt),  a  CApAitlín,"  a|\]'a  UAib^in,  "  cÁ  cmnre 

0]\Z,    1J*    "OÓCA. " 

"An  •ocu^Ai]'  éin~r»ró  leAC  cu^Am-v-A,  a  ÍÍIÁinín?/ 
AjtrA  1lleAT)b   05. 

"Uu^A-p  5°  "oeniiin,  a  tileAt>b.  UÁ  mitreÁin  Annro 
']'Ati   inbopcA  a^aiii  lec'  A^An'),"   <vpfA   HIÁinín. 

"A11  bpnt  ém-nít>  a^ac  "OAiii-rA?"  AnrA  UATÓgín, 
"ní  péi-oin  50  nt)eA]\nAit)  pb  ■oeAnmAtí  a|\  n&  ^AprúnAib 
(^Afúin).      A  acai|\,  bpuit  ém-nÍT)  A^Aib  -oúmne?" 

"  UÁ.  )-\\n  50  fóib,  Agur  cíyi]\  An  put)  acá  A5A111 
(•oíb.  CAicyeAt)  An  cApAÍt  t)o  pcuj\  (]XAOileAT>)  A|\  ■orúi'p 
(1  tdcoi'ac)  -j   nun  éi^m   -uo  ÚAbAinc  t)i  te  n-ice." 

"  UÁ  biA"ó  uLIaiíi  'n-A  cóvjt  (nUliinngce  j:Á  n-A  corhAi]\) 
Yah  niAin|'ÓAn,  a  acaij\,"  Ann  a  SeAgÁn  05.  "  Cmn 
llliceÁt  C|\ón   Atin   é  -put,  a  nt>eACAit>  yé  A-bAiLe." 

"IIImc    aii    buACAiit,   a    SeA^Ám,"    Anr'   ah    c-acaiju 

"  0]"CAlL   (pOfCAll)  X>0]\A]'  AH     jXÁbÍA    A^U]%  leig    1]XCAC     All 
CApAtL." 

*Oo  cui]íOAt)  cuniA  ceAnn  aj\  aii  ^cApAÍL  ^S^f  Annpoin 
cÁn5At)A]\  vnle  1-pceAc  A-bAile.  Dí  TtleAbb  Ag  ice  via 
niiLyeAn   "oo  y/UAi]i  fí   ó   1ÍlÁi]u'n. 

"  UAbAi|\  "ÓAni  iinbpeÁn,  a  1ÍleATjb,  niÁ'p  é  "oo  toil  é," 
AnrA  SeAj^Án. 

"  Seo  'ÓU1C  ceAiiti,  a  SeA^Ám,  A^ur  reo  ceAim  "otnc-fe, 
a  UATÓ5ÍTI,  A^up  cÁ  nut>  éigm  a^;  bii|\  n-AÚAvp  t>\b  AnAon," 
AftfA    tlleAbb. 

"  CaVOÓ  All   |\UD   é,   A    ACAVp?"    AnfA  UAVÓzp'n. 

"UAvpbeÁn  é,  a  acai}\/'   AnpA  SeAgÁn. 

Cinjl  All  C-ACA1|\  AlÁlÍl'n-A  pÓCA  AJlir  CA^AAUl^  1'é  AniAC 

■óÁpeAiin  luAit>e,ceAnn  ACA-oeAn^  Agur*  An  ceAnn  eile^ojun. 

"  Cia  ac a  1]*  feAnn  teAc-pA,  a  Uavó^íh  '?"  An  -peipeAii, 
"aii   é  An   ceAiin  oeAju^   nó   ah   ceAnn  50pm?" 

"  An   ceAnn   -oeAjvg,"  a|\v*a  UAit><cín. 

"  D'i*eAn]\   tiom-rA   ah    ceAnn   5011111,"  A]\fA    SeAjÁn. 

"  UÁ    50    111A1C,"   Ajtr'    All     C-ACA1]!.        "1|'111A1C    LlOlll   Vlb 

a]iaoii  a  beic  pÁjXA.      11í    r;eAn|i   ceAnn    aca  'nÁ  a  céile. 
11Á   r;eicini   -oío^bÁit  t)éAiicA  A^Aib  teó." 
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An  Scat>áii. 


10.— An   scAT)Án.— I 

Ag  réroeA-ó,  blowing. 
50  breicin,  till  you  see. 
lon^riA-o,  wonder. 
^Áiju-óe,  laughing. 
1  mbÁjAAc,  to-morrow. 
cofATriAiL,  like. 
cnionnA,  wise, 
cum  a  via  5ile;  the  appear 


ance  of  brightness. 

ceAnntng.  tÁit-peAC. 

co|'ATiiAit.  moo-peAt). 


mAnbtA^.are  caught  (killed). 
lAfCAipi,  fishermen, 
co-^n,  whisper. 
cnÁtnónA,  evening, 
l  5CAiceAiii,  during. 
eAngAc,    a    net ;    eAn^&cA, 

nets. 
CAi^n^m,  they  draw. 
lobAt),  rottm™. 


piuc^i 

reicceÁ. 


t)i  An  ciccnI  An  An  ceinni).  Oi  An  c-ACAin  'n-A  fufóe 
'r^n  ^cúmne  A^iir  é  a^  rémeAt)  riA  cemeAt).  Oi  11K\ij\in  *j 
SeAJÁn  A^ur  llleAx'jb  'n-A  runje  A]\  A§Ait)  ti&  cemeAt)  aivuv. 
tlí  ]\Aib  rocAt  Ar  -oume  A]\  bic  "óíob.  Di  UAit)gm  An  rut) 
An  cijge  Agtir  é  a^  rmbAÍ  cimceAlA,  A^ur  a^  ^AbÁil  puinti 
(ceoii)  -OÓ   rem. 

Ua]\  éir  cainaiIX  x>o  ^Iaoix)  ré  aitiac  : 
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"A  SeAí;Áin,  a  SeAJÁm,  caji  1  teic  Annro  50  foib  50 
bpeicin  iiAbnic  riiónATio  cu^  Án  n-AtAi|\teiró'nmbAibemón." 

T)'éi|\i5  SeA^Án  'n-A  feAjwni  A^u-p  cuaitj  pé  p'or  aj: 
féAÓAinc  cia  An  put)  t>o  bí  A5  cu]\  longnAit)  aj\  UAit>j:ín. 

Com  bin\t  A^ur  connAic  SeAtjÁn,  •00  cj\om  ré  a]í 
íjÁiniúe  (cormj  fé  a$  5Ái]n-óe). 

íí'Oa|\  n-oóig,  ní  bnic  iat>  |*aiti,"  a|\  reireAn. 

"  Cat)  eile,  mÁireAt)?"  A]trA  UAVÓgín.  Dí  a  poj* 
Ai^e  Annroin  nAC  -|\Aib  An  Ainin  ceA|\c  Aige. 

"ScAt)Áin  lAtJ^Am/'AnrASeA^Án. "iiac  eAt).  a  1V)Ái|\ín?" 

"  UÁ  An  ceAnr  a^ac,  a  SeAjÁin.  ScAT)Áin  iax>  fAin, 
^Aii  Aiii|\Ar,"  a|\]'a  111Ái]un.  'k  UÁ  yiAt>  A^Amn  1  5cc«|i  (le 
ViAÍjAit),  •pÁ  coinne)  An  ÍAe  1  mbÁijug,  niA]\  ir  í  ah  Aoine  í." 

"1y  c<>]-AiiiAit,  be  b|\eACAib  (bpic)  ia"o  a|\  cuiiia  a|\ 
bit,"   AnrA  UATó^ín.      Dí   Uait^íh   5I1C  50  beó|\. 

"  UÁ  cuniA  iiA    giLe    oj\ca    Atioij*,"    Ajir'    An    c-acain, 
"  acc     T)Á     bj:eicceÁ     iatj     nuAi|\     có^At)     Ar     aii     -pÁibe 
1  "ocorAc  iat>  !      Da  §ibe  50  món  iat>  An  uAin  rm." 
:^p^|ii" 1  "^suy    ah    itif   An 

1  (  ™  IB  fill  1 1  rÁite   iriA]ibcA]\  kvo,  a 

acai|\?  '  AprA  SeA^Án. 
"1]'  eAt);  50  -oeninn," 

AJtf'   An   C-ACA1]\. 

"SaoiL  im-pe  jviaiti 
guji  inr  An  AbAinn  "oo 
lilAnbAX)    HA   hiArcAipi 

iat),"  A]irA  SeA^Án. 

"  A^u-p  co^ah,  a 
AÚA1H,"  AnrA  ineA"ób, 
"1nnir  -oúmn,  rnÁ'r  é 
•00  toil  é,  cionnur 
niA|\bAit)  nA  1nArcAini 
ia-o." 

"  Ó,  bíonn  bÁro  Ag 
nA     ni-vrcAinib,     euro 

ACA  mÓ|l  AJUf  CU1t)  ACA 

beAg;  A^ur  1  nlA-pcAf\ 
tiA     hé*i]\eAnn     bionn 

CtinA15      ACA.         CuiniT) 
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(cui|\eAnn  riAT>)  lionet  irceAC  mr  tiA  bÁ-c-Aib  Agur 
céi"óiD  (céibeAiin  ruvo)  aiiiac  An  An  brAinn^e  urn 
c]\ÁcnónA.  Annroin  cuiju-o  via  tioncA  '|*AT1  ^VA1tM*5e 
A5Uf  yAtiAit)  rem  mr  riA  bÁ-OAib  1  ^CMceAm  ha  hoibce. 
Oíonn  ré  a^  cuiteAt)  A^ur  a^  cnÁ^At)  1  ^comnui'óe  Vati 
brAinn^e,  Agur  ní  jréA^orA-ó  An  lion  (eAn^Ac)  reAfAm  1 
n-AJAit)  An  cr]\ocA.  CuijiceAn  An  tion  An  ysx)  An  crnocA- 
ttuAin  a  bíor  nA  néir^  aj  rnÁm  Anonn  'r  aiiaU,  cem- 
eAnn  riAt)  mr  nA  mojAtbAib  Agur  jeibeAnn  iia  hiArcAni 
^AbcA  Annroin  iat>,  ntiAiji  a  iéix>  riA"o  a$  có^Áit  nA 
n-eAn^ACA.  Uattato  ha  liiArcAini  1  x>cin  An  niAit)in  1e  n-A 
mbionn  mr  nA  tioncAib  aca.  -Annrom  CAinnjit)  ha  tioncA 
ijxeAc  a|\  An  *or|\Ái5.  CmnceAfi  cult)  "oe  nA  -pcAt)Áin  a$ 
C]\iaUI  An  An  niAn^Ab  tÁicneAc  A^ur  cui]iceAn  rAÍAnn  An 
An  5CUT0  eiLe  "óíob,  cum  1A"0  t>o  coimeAt)  ("le  n-A  ^con^bÁil) 
ó  1obAt>.  v\néin  a  niAnbAt)  nA  rcA"OÁm  rm.  *Oo  ceAYinuij 
TTIÁinín   An  An    mAnjAt)  m-onj   iatd." 

"Hi  nAbATJA^A  1  bfA-o  aj;  ceAcc  cugAmne,"  AjirA 
UAib^in,  "  A^ur  munA  mbeAt)  t,uAr,  ir  An  éigm  t)o  bei-oir 
A^Ainn  Anoir  rem.     1r  niAic  An  CApAtt  í  t>UAr ." 

"  UÁ  CApAiit  1  brAT>  GineAnn  nior  mine  (tuAice, 
túcmAine)  'nÁ  í,"  AnrA  SeA^Án. 

"  Seo,  a  1T1Ái|\in,  a  cult),"  Ann'  An  c-ACAin,  "  ca  An 
ciceAÍ  An  pucAt>.  U05  AnuAr  é  A^ur  CUin  ah  céi  Ag  CA]\- 
nAin^.     UÁ  ocjiA]*  o]\Ainn  50  téin." 
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11  _A11   scA*oÁn.—  IT. 


t)o  LeACAt),  to  spread. 
t)o  ]-,uit)eAT)>\]i,  they  sat. 
•oo  con^bÁit,  to  keep. 
510CAÍ,  bits,  pieces, 
ni     mui|\bpt>e     (ttiAi]\beoc- 

Aibe),  would  not  be  caught 

(killed). 


t)o    pe'ioce&c,    to  settle,    to 

answer. 
éAT>CfiomÁw,  buoys. 
ctngnni'o,  we  understand. 
bMjuVU,  barrels. 
t>o  bnújA-ó',  to  bruise. 
ceAnn-cL&n,  a  cover. 


^AbÚAJL 

CAicriTm. 


■ce^cAi]». 

MACAÍ). 

CAicréÁ, 


&mu&r. 
Atmuvo. 
bnúiVLe. 


bA  jgeAjin  An  moitb  An  1V)Áij\ín  An  c-éAt>Ac  "00  teACAt» 
(leAtnuJAt))  An  An  mbojvo  A^ur  jac  ém-níf)  -oo  cun  1 
Tirjieó  ceAnc  1  5CÓ1V.   tic\  céi. 

Do  fnnúeívoAp  50  téin  omceAtb  ah  bui-pt>. 

"  Oonnur  ir  réitnn  leir  ti<n  hu\rcAiníb  ti&  LioncA  -oo 
con^bÁib  (ciobAT))  gAn  -oub  50  cóm  pinUl?"  AfifA  SeAgÁn. 
"  *OÁ  ^CAicrmn-re  cloc  irceAc  liir  An  AbAinn,  no  nACAt) 
ri  cum  An  ioccAift,  A^ur  cionnim  ir  yenoip  50  br  ATI  Ant* 
ha  tí&rióÁ  5Aii  -out  50  com  puibt?" 

"TTIaic  An  buACAiit,  a  SeA^Ám.  T)Á  ^CAicreÁ  cloc 
irceAc  inn  An  AbAinn,  -oo  nACAt)  ri  P°r  5Atl  ^T^r. 
acc,  "OÁ  ^CAirrx'Á  bjujiVle  cmpc  nó  510CA  be^g  AT>mAit> 
irceAc,  111  n^cAt)  ré  rio] ,  nó,  tjá  ■océi'óeAt)  cAmAÍt  rem, 
ir  cApAit)  -oo  ciocrAb  ré  Aníor  Anir  A^ur  •o'pATirA'ó  An 
rnÁm.'' 

"  Ó,  CU151111  Anoir,"  a|A]'a  SeAgÁn. 

"  SeAÚ,"  Aj*r'  An  c-acaiji  ;  "  ctnneAnn  tia  hiArcAini 
510CAÍ  cm-pc  A|\  bAnn  nA  bioncA  cum  iAt)  ■oo  coimeAt)  aj\ 
rnÁm.  Acc  cAicreAn  iat)  -oo  cun  cAm^bb  rA-o^  p°r  V^11 
111  rce  nó  ni  muinbp-oe  (rhAinbeocAibe)  em-iA-pc." 

"  A^ur  cionnur  x^o-gniceAn  foin,  a  acaiji?"  AnrA 
ITlÁinín. 

"  VI  í  ceirc  "oeACMp  í  pn,"  AnfA  SeAgÁn. 
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"  A^up  An  pémip  beAC-pA  í  péi-óceAÓ?"  AnfA  IDÁinín. 

"1p  pénaip  ^ati  Aiii|w\p.  Hí't  uaca  acc  cboÓA  beo^A 
•oo  ceAn^AÍ  t)'íocca|\  iia  líoncA  A5iir  a  ieigeAn  t)óib  -out 
p'or  'pAti  órfce." 

"  UÁ  Ati  ceAnc  a^ac,  a  SeA^Ám,"  Anp'  An  c-ACAin, 
''acc  cnAipí  1iu\i"óe  fp  nió  toíor  aca  1  n-ion*vo  tu  ^cloc. 
CÁ  a  po|'  A5&C  50  bfuit  An  tuAit)  An-cpom.  beipeAnn  rf 
nA  tíoncA  téi  aj\  pAt)  píop  'fAn  uijxe.  111  Ap  rin  bíonn  An 
Iuató  f\oy  pÁ'n  pÁite  Agup  nA  !iéA-oc|\omÁm  nó  n.\  cuipc 
Aj5  pnÁiii  A|\  bapjx  An  vnpce.  Utnc;eAnn  rib  50  uéip  Anoip 
cionmij'  riiAjVbcAp  iia  pcA'OÁin," 

"  Uin^inn-o,"'  a|\  pAT). 

"  Acc,  a  acaiji,  "  An^A  lllÁinín,  "  'yé  "oubAipc  cú  ó 
ciAtlAib  50  gctnpcí  rAÍAnn  A-p  cult»  aca.  1nmr  t>úmnf 
•niÁ'-p  é  t>o  roil  é,   cionnur  •oo-jníceA^  pom." 

"ObAin  mó\\  i  pn,  a  1Í1Áipín.  CAicjreAp  bAiiuLU 
•o'pAJÁit,  A^ur  rAÍAnn.  Cotíi  buAú  Aguf  Ú15  nA  pcAt>- 
Ám  «vp  cíp,  bíonn  5^fP^  PeAP  Abur  ^Ari  uUlArh 
nómpA ;  fónc  pcme  1  LÁim  ^ac  -oume  aca.  Oeip- 
ceAp  a|\  tw  rcAxiÁm ;  j;eAppcA|\  iat>;  ^lAncAp  •]  cuip- 
ceAn  irceAc  mp  ha  bAipiUlíb  iat),  jac  pe  pneAC  pcAt>Áin 
A5ur  fAÍAnn.  DuAilceAn  uaÍac  cpom  optA  cum  iat)  t)o 
bnú^At)  fío]\  CtnpceAp  ceAnn-cbÁn  aj\  ^ac  bAju\il/le  Ann- 
pom,  Ajup  cuipreA]\  1  gcoimeAt)  iax>  nó  50  pAbAm  (mbem, 
mbít))   -pÁiltce  50  leóp" 

"5o  nAib  rriAit  AgAC,  a  acai|\,  '  AppA  Se>NJÁn,  "  reo, 
a  ttlÁipín,  mo  cupÁn-pA  buic  ;  líon  Apíp  é,  mÁ'p  é  -oo 
coil  c ." 
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12.— Att    SCAT)Án.— TIL 


a^  lA-pcAc,  fishing. 
•pii|\iiió|\,    most;    also    bun- 

A1ce,  bUflAIDAp 

bÁicpúe,  would  be  drowned. 

pneAgnA,  answer. 

cteArAnoe,  a  trickster. 

j*ctiAicnib,  shoals  ;  also 
rcAOiccib  and  rcAocAnn- 
Aib,  from  fCAOtj  a  shoal. 

fCAt>|?Ai'oi|,,tliey  would  stop. 

LúbAine,  a  sly  rogue. 

culcAib,  shoals. 


r  05111  An,  autumn. 
a£  Dnémi,  depending,  rely- 
ing. 

ionncAOib,  dependence. 
x)'iA^nMt),  to  seek. 
tioniiiAji,  plentiful. 
puA|\cA|*,  was  got. 
}ia]\  ah  cpopA,  the  owner 

of    the    shop,    shopman; 

pop  a,  a  shop. 
pu-OAi,  things. 
hioIad,  praise. 


CAicfeAtn. 

pnpmp 


pMlACC. 

ceroit). 


AljtlCé. 

Aicne. 


A      AÚAI-p,"      AjtrA      SeAJÁll,      "  t:eip      CÚ       gtlf»      A111AC 

fÁ'n  bpvijinge  témro  t)Aoine  a$  ia-tcac  rcAT>Án.  lump 
DÚmn,  rnÁ'r  é  do  coit  é,  An  DcéiD  -pi ad  1  bpvo  attiac?" 

"Hi   ÚélD1D,"   Aftf'  ATI     C-ACAin,   "  TTIAtl  CAgATITI  tlA  "pCAD- 

Ám  ipceAC  1  mbéAÍ  ctnnne  aj\  UAipb  Áipce  jac  btiADAin. 
^5UT  ^,eA,o  ga^La  An  tiA  biArcAinib  Dub  i\ó-pvoA  aitiac,  rriAn 
m  tn'onn  a^  a  bpipiióji  acc  bÁio  beA^A,  Agur  DÁ  DcigeAD 
pcoi-pm  oncA,  A^ur  tad  ATTH115  An  ah  bpMnjuje,  do  bÁicptje 

1AD." 

"  Ajur  CAit>é  ait   c-atti   De'n   bliADAin  do  bíceAn  A5 

lAfCAC?"    AJ\fA    niÁi]\ín. 

"  If  DeACAip  pneAgnA  do  CAbAinc  aji  An  gceirc  fin,  a 
tHÁinín,"  A]tf'  An  c-acait\.  "  CleAfAiioe  ir  e&xi  An  rcADÁn 
do  néi|\  TiA  hAicne  acá  cujtcA  Ain  An  bo|\DAib  ha  héifeAnn. 
Uioct:aid  ha  rcADÁm  1  n-A  rcuAicnib  ircAOiccib)  cugAitin 
btiADAin,  Aguf  An  goad  bbiADAm  eiLe  ni  riocp\iD  acc 
Á-obAn  beA^  Díob.  b'péiDif.  50  bfAiifAD  móp-cinD  Diob 
A5  ceAcc  50  Dei  cuati  Áipce  50  ceAnn  ÓÚ15  mbtiADAn  nó, 
b'yeiDin,  pee  bliADAin  nó  leAú-céAD  bliADAin,  Agur 
p:ADp\iDÍr  Annrom  50  ceAnn  1  bfAD  (50  ceAnn  f  ada)  Apr." 

'"Hac  é  An  lubAipe  é?"  AjifA  CAiDgin. 
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"  UÁ  An  ceA]\c  a^ac,"  A|\f'  An  c-aéav|V  "  b\x> 
niAic  An  fu-o  t)úinn  Annro  1  néijunn,  t>á  beAnyAT>  fé  ain 
Ar  ceAcc  cu^Ainn  'n-A  fCAOÉAnnAib  ^ac  btiAt>Ain.  Acc  r» 
leAtiAnn.  Tlí  péroin  beic  a$  X)|\éim  teir  (aja  a  ionnuAoib). 
CAjAtin  ^u|\irión  (bunA-óAr,  bunÁire)  ha  fCA-oÁii  ngui^c 
a   t>iolcA«   A-nnro   i    néinmn    ó  AU>aiti    A^ur   ó  SAfATiA." 

"  11  ac  é  An  fAOA  ó  bAite  "óóib  é?"  AjvpA  SeAjÁn. 

"  ní  ceAnc  é,"  AnfA  HIÁinín.  "  HÁn  cóin  50  bymjrmr 
An  n-oórAtn  fcAOÁn    1    néinwti  $An  t>ul  50  hAbbÁin   t/a 

n-iAn^Aix)  ?  " 

"b.vó  cóin,  a  ingeAn  ó,"  Anf'  An  c-AÚAin,  "acc 
CAicyeAtii  fAnACt  50  yóilt  cuige  pn.  11m  úeineAÓ  An 
eAnpMg  if  sat)  jníceAn  corAÓ  Ap  iajcac  r.A  fCAt)Án. 
WnAm  ontA  cníx)  An  fAin^A*  A£Uf  ifceAÓ  mr  An 
bfo$ihA|i.  UÁ  rcA"OÁin  le  pAJÁit  mr  5ac  éAn-Áic  nAÓ 
mop"  cimceAU  tia  néineAnti,  cé  5un  beA5  ^1C  A  mbl'"° 
Uomiuxn  Ann.  'Saii  AbnÁn  (AibpeÁn)  bíonn  món-cun) 
oíob  le  fAtÁil  1  5Cionn  cSÁite  1  5ConncAe  ConcMJe, 
Arur  catiiaU  'n-A  t>iau>  rm  coi-p  cuAncA  "Óúiri  nA 
n^Abt.  bíonn  nomnc  -oíob  te  fAgÁil  1  gCuAn  tJAile 
Aca  Cíiac  0.5m;  -Nf  Voin  ó  tiuvif)  5°  béAt-feinfce." 

"Ajur,  a  1ÍlÁinín,  cÁn  mAnbAÚ  nA  rcAt>Átn  feo  -oo 
c«Antiui^if-re  itif  Aii  mbAile  mó|t  nroiu?"  AnfA  1lleAf>V>. 

"  VnA^tAr  (pníoc)  1  gCuAti  nA  SAillnne  tAt\  Sm  é 
AtmbAinc  yeAn  An  criopA  Uoni-fA,  pé  1  néinmn  é." 

"  IVIaic  An  cAitín,  a  TÍlÁinín,"  AnrA  SeAJÁn. 

"Seo,  a  1Í1Áinín,"   Anr'  ati    t-ACAin,    "  C05  Uac    ha 

nu-oAí  reo  "°e'n  hov°-   u*  *v  nT)ótAin  1tce  A5ur  ólcA 

AgAinn,  bunbeACAf  be  *Oia. 
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Ap  mbít), 


l3._AninÁn  ah  bÁi-o. 


mo  í;oinm,  bravo. 

beAnrwiTJ,  that  will  bring. 

rólÁr,  ease,  pleasure. 

AT;cAicneAm,shining,heating. 

cjtÁig,  strand. 

ytnneAnn,  crew  of  a  boat. 

conticA,  waves. 

luArcAt),  rocking. 

cÁm  ah  caIahíi,  landsmen. 


mAit)í  nÁmA,  oars. 
5eA|\fu\it),  they  cut. 
cnÁc,  time- 
fUA-onAc,  in  a  hurry. 
^ufAtniA,  voices. 
•ojunoeATn,  we  move. 
buACAc,  sprightly. 
ptiATimAjt,  drowsy. 
UiAc-minn,  the  active  sea. 


111  o  501pm  tú,  a  bÁio, 

An  An  b^Ai-pjA^e  aj  rnÁm. 
béA]\pAib  rlÁn  cum  cuAin  rinn  ; 

Hi't  rólÁr  if  jreAnp 

1nr  An  crAojjAÍ  ro  te  f  A^Áib 
'11 Á  beic  An  An  rÁite  a  5  ^luAireAÓc. 
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An  jniAn  beic  50  hÁjvo, 

1p  í  a$  cAicneArii  j&n  rcÁc, 
An  inuin  ir  An  tnÁig  50  huAfAb ; 

1r  •puipeAnn  Án  mbÁit) 

'5Á  cAnnAing  An  bÁnn 
T1  n   nconncA  50  rÁtn   An  Iuaj'ca'ó. 

Ceób  rriAi-oí  nÁitiA 

1TIa]\  5eA]\|AMt)  ^ac  cnÁc 
Uné  uirce  50  •o6.no>.  yuAt>nAC  ; 

1r  Án  n^ncAnnA  a^  j:Ár 

1reAt  rp  <\no 
IIIa^   t)]\ui"óeATn   cum   cnÁjA  50  buACAÓ. 

111  o  501  nm   An  cnÁi^, 

ITIo  501  \\m   An  bÁ-o, 
1r  mo  ^oinm  An  -pÁite  fUAnirtAn ! 

VI  í  -porAÓ  'oo  cÁm 

An   caIahíi  50  bnÁc 
An   TTiAiceAf  acá   YAn   buAc-riiuin. 

cónnA. 


14._HA   TtÁILÍ. 


^onAt),  warming. 
-|\Áice,  quarter,  season. 
^eAtl  mé,  I  promised. 
cottiAjACA,  sign. 


lAeceAncA,  days. 
OTóceAncA,  nights. 
Senn^eAT),  winter. 
FeAbnA,  February. 


1]'  yAX)A  "oo  bí  An  c-Aor  05  A5  cnÁcc  An  An  $ceAcc  xdo 
nu'nn  a  n-ACAin  •0010  pÁ'n  rcAt>Án.  5^c  uAin  "o'Á  "ocu^caoi 
rcAt)Áin  ó'n  mbAite  món  ní  bíot)  SeAJÁn  nÁ  UAnójín  fÁrcA 
50  mbeAt)  a  pop  aca  cÁn  niA-pbAt)  ua  pcAt>Áin.  Oa  riiAic 
beó  rcA-oÁm  ó  lAfCAinib  nA  héipeAnn  -o'jrAJÁit,  Agur  ir 
■peAnb  -oo  bít)ír  be  IIIÁinín  t>Á  n-Abj\Aó  p'  "Leó  nAó  nAib 
riA-o  -put)  be  pAJÁit  A^ur  $un  b'éigeAn  t)i  fCAt)Áin  ó  tin 
éi^m  eiie  no  ceAnnAC. 
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*Oo  ctnc  yé  AmAc  cpÁcnónA,  50  pAib  wi  c-Aoy  05  'n-A 
yimbe  Ap  a^ato  nA  cemeAt)  attiac.  Lá  An-yuAp  "oo  b'eAt)  é. 
Dí  ad  oi-óce  a^  ciiicim.  ÚÁmi^  a  n-AUM-p  ^5"y  ITIíceÁt 
Cpón  ipceAC  ca]\  éiy  oibpe  An  Lac 

"  SeAt),  a  cbAiin  ó,"  A]\rA  An  c-AfAip,  "  CÁ  yib  "oo  buy 
n^opAt)  yém." 

"  UÁ  An  Aimyip  An-yuAp,  a  acaiji,"  A|\p  SeA^Án. 

"YH  Vnon^nAt)  '  pÁice  -cub  An  eAppAi £ '  t>'Á  CAbAipc 
&ip,"   ApyA  llliceÁl  Cpón. 

"  "Opino  Anioy  50  t>cí  ^n  ceine,  a  Illicit,"  ApyA  ye«sp 
ah  ci^e,  "A^uy  ruu>  Ap  yeAt>  caukmLI." 

"  CMtfeAt)  ^An  moilt  tjo  •óéAnArh,  rriAp  ^eAtt  mé  rjóib 
An  rriAit)in  beic  'yAn  mbAile  50  Iuac  (50  5^0-0)  Anocc." 

Cuwit)  tlliceÁb  A-bAile.  Aguy  t>'yAn  An  r-Aor  05  'n-A 
rtnfje  cnnceAlb   nA  cemeA-ó. 

"CogAp,  a  ACAin,"  a]iva  UAiégín,  "oubAipc  111iceÁb 
Cpón  ó  ciAnAib  50  -ocu^cwp  'pÁice  -oub  An  eAppAij  '  aja 
An  Aimrip  reo.      Cionnuy  a  C15  rm  ?" 

"  Cim  50  pAib  cú  a^  éirceAcc  50  géAp  -]  aj  CAbAipc 
pÁ  n-oeApA  CAt)  "oubAipc  tniceAt.  1y  111  aic  An  com.ApcA  é 
ym,  Aguy  bA"ó  ceA|\c  "oo  jjac  mle  "óume  An  put»  céA-onA  -oo 
t)éAnArii.  1y  ce&nc  t>o  T)Aoinib  ó^a  beic  a$  yAgAit  eobAiy 
ó  nA  peAn-t)AOimb,  t>e  péip  mAp  cuiceAnn  An  c-eólAy  uaca. 
1y  é  An  yAt  50  (a)  -ocu^cAp  'pÁice  •oub  An  eAppAig'  Ap  An 
Aim-pin  yeo,  mAp  iy  é  yeo  An  c-eAppAC  ;  A^uy  'yAT1  A111  T° 
r>e'n  btuvÓAm  bit)  nA  bAeteAncA  ^AipTO  Aguy  nA  hoit>- 
ceAncA  yA"OA  ;  iy  mime  x>o  bio  T>ub  -oopcA,  imp  La  Aguy 
oiuce." 

"  Ace  ca  ceiyc  nó  x>ó  ajatti  be  cup  opAib  Anoiy.  CÁ 
riiénD   pÁice   'yAtl   ™bbiAt)Ain?" 

"  UÁ  ceitpe  cmn,"  ApyA  SeA^Án,  "ah  c-eAppAc,  An 
yAiiipAt),  An  yojtriAp  Aguy  An  gentipeAt)." 

"  TTIaic  An  btiACAibt,  a  SeAgÁm.  Ace  cÁ  n'iéit)  mi 
'yAn   mbtiAt)Ain  ?  " 

"  X)a  mi  -óéAg,"  ApyA  SeA^An. 

"  Aguy  ca  melt)  mi  yA^Ay  yom  1  gcóip  ^ac  pÁice 
t)iob?  " 

"  Ceicpe  mi/'  ApyA  1lleAt)b  05. 
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'  tlí   heAt),    ACC  Z]V.    1TIÍ,"    A^fA  UATÓ^Ín. 

"  UÁ  An  ceAnc  A5*nc--|-a,  a  Úai-ó^,"  Anr'  ad  c-acai]v 
"  1-p  é  An  c-eAnNAC  An  coat»  nÁice  T)e'n  btiAbAin,  acc  CAt> 
í]-  Ainm  "oo'n  céAt)  riií  ?" 

"  $ionbAin,"  Anj'A  SeA^Án. 

"5°  iTiAic."  Anf'  An  c-AÚAin,  "  Ajur  cat)  ir  Ainm  -oo'ti 
céAt)  ihí  -oe'n  eA]\nAC?" 

"  Á,  cÁ  cú  Amut)A  (a]a  reAcnÁn)  Annrom,  a  UAir)^," 
Apr'  An  c-ACAin;  "ní  hi  An  coatd  mi  -oe'n  bliAt)Ain  An  cóao 
trii  -oe'n  eAnpAc  1  n-éAn-con." 

"  UÁ  'fior  A^Aui-rA  é,  a  ACAin,"  AnfA  SeA^Án. 

"  1TIÁ  cÁ,  mm]-  -oúmn  é,"  An-p'  An  c-acai|i. 

""PeAbnA  ir  Ainm  t>o'n  céAt>  rhí  ne'n  eAnnAÓ." 

"  UÁ  An  ceAju:  a^ac,  a  SeA^Ám.  peAbnA,  ITlÁncA  *] 
AbpÁn  (AibneÁn),  rm  iat)  tia  cní  nií  T>e'n  eAnnAc  bíb, 
a^u]"  cÁ  rúib  AgAín  nAC  nx)éAnyAib  -pib)  •oeAjnriA'o  oncA." 
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An  c-eApn&ó. 
15.— ATI    c-eARKAC. 


^nÁCAC,  as  a  rule,  usual. 
$aociíia]i,  windy  ;  also  5A0- 

CAC. 

bÁircit;e,  of  rain. 
cneAbAt),  to  plough. 
puinfeAt),  to  harrow. 
•ouiUleAbAn,  leaves  of  trees, 
•pcéi-óe,  to  sprout. 


tmilteó^A,  leaves. 
pj5|\At),  playing. 
geAnncooj,  young  birds. 
beóbA,  gladsome, 
enuring,  created. 
lúc^Ái^,  gladness. 
1  ^coTTintn'oe,  always. 


"  1  "ocúf  An  eAnnAig  in  ^tiácac  ati  Aimpn  -oub  "ooncA," 
Ajvp'  An  c-ACAin,  "ajut  t>e  néi|\  nu\n  bior  An  Almoin  A5 
*oul  ca|ac  bionn  ha  t,AeceAnc<N  Ag  -out  1  bpvo.  *Oein 
nA  -peAn--oAoine : 

'  THAnCA    "Oub    ^AOCITIAjl 

Agur  Abnin  bog  bnAonAc.'  " 

"  Ajur  CAToé  An  ciaVI  acá  Lei]'  rm,  ^  acai]\?" 
AnfA  UATogin. 
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"  UÁ,  50  mbíonn  ah  Aimrijt  An-q\UAit)  1  nic  aii 
mÁ\CA.  Oíonn  rionpAT)  món  jjAoice  Ann  50  mime. 
A5UI'  Aji  "oceAcr  ati  AbnÁin  bíonn  -oeineAT)  beir  aii  Amirip 
c]\uAn6,   acc  1   n-A  In  on  at)  bionn  ceACA  bÁirnje  Ann." 

"  Ó,  reAT),"  ajvva  SeA^Án,  "b'peAnn  liom-pA  An 
c-AbnÁn  nÁ  An  111Á]\ca." 

"  Díonn  -oAome  ^hócac  50  hiaic  1  ]\ic  <\n  e<s.nnAu:. 
DíreAn  a$  cpeAbAt)  Ajur  a^  puinreAt)  A^ur  aj;  cun  ■pit, 
niAji  bíor  pém  A^ur  1T1iceÁt  Cnón  ini)iu.  CtnnceAn  n& 
I'íoIca  50  téin  m-p  An  eAH]\AC,  A^ur  tei^ceAn  T)óib  beic  At 
pÁp  'n-A  T)1A1T)  pn." 

"1  "ocorAÓ  An  eAjvpM^  "oo-ciceAji  An  ■ouiUleAb..\]\  a^ 
rcénbe  An  nA  c|iAnnoob.  ^y  í  ah  rceAc  An  C]\Aiin  ir 
ctnr^e  cíceAn  a^  rcéiT>e.  TIuain  beAr  pÁp  nn\ic  pÁ  ha 
Tnnlleó^Aib,   ciocj:ait)  nA  bbÁÚA." 

"  Ó,  a  ACAin,"  Aj\fA  1V)Áinín,  "  m\c  Aoibmn  beic  aj 
péACAinc  An  riA  cn&nnAib  pÁ  blÁc?" 

"1]*  AOibmn,  a  mjeAn  ó;  A^ur  m-p  An  eAjinAC  T)o-ciceAn 
n*.\  huAin  05A  A5  nié  Agur  a^  rú^nAt)  a]\  ]tvit)  ha  bpÁin- 
ceAimA.  1lí  ye^n]i  beic  a^  |:éACAinc  A-p  nA  cnAnnAib  pÁ  btÁc 
nÁ  aj\  iia  huAtiAib  A5  téimmj  A^nr  A5  nic  1  itokmt)  a  céibe. 

"  111a|\  An  ^céA-oiiA  ir  be  bmn  aii  eA]inAij  tjo  bí"o  nA 
íiéin  a  5  "oéAnAiri  iieAt).  "OéAnAnn  ciht)  aca  neAT)  1  n^é^^- 
Aib  nA  ^cnAnn,  cuto  aca  1  t)coj\  Aicmn  (ticotn  Aicinne), 
cuiT)  aca  1  -ocAob  cbAi"óe  A^ur  chit)  aca  1  n-icin  nA  pÁince. 
Corii  Luac  A^tir  "óéAnpAn  aii  neAr»  béAnpAn  ha  lunbe  Ann. 
'Tl-A  T)iait)  pti  tin^yiT)  nA  bém  A|\  50^  aj\  114.  neAT)nACAib 
Agnr  ní  pvoA  50  mbeni>  geA-pncAij  aca.  Ann-pom  CAicpt) 
iia  peAn-ém  An  cuno  ir  mó  t)'á  n-Aimri|i  a^  Lon^  (cójujW  ^acc) 
bit)  ajtuv  '5Á  CAbAinc  be  n-ice  tdo  nA  héAHAib  beAgA. 

"  An  a  fon  j;un  rrnmc  a  bior  A11  c-eA|i]\AC  50  cnuAit)  1 
50  tjo|\ca,  ní'l  AtitnAf  tiÁ  ^U]\  beót)A  An  Aimrin  í.  Dionn  An 
uile  nut)  -o'Án  cnucuij  IDia,   hioIa-ó  50  -oeóiT)  le  n-A  Ainni, 

A5    obA1|\. 

"1r  é  ^n  c-e.\i\nAc  ah  c-Am  1  vcA^Ann  pÁr  ú\\  A-p  An 
uile  nib  (pÁ  5AC  mle  fónc).  bíonn  ÁCAp  A^up  búc^Áin 
An  5AC  nit),  Ajuf  Tv\  rúib  le  "Oia  A5A111  50  inbeitb  ÁtA-p 
A^up  buc^Aip  o|\Ainne  50  béin  1  ^coniniii-oe." 
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An  SAtiinAT). 


10.  —All    SAIÍlUvVÓ. 


t)o  pnAom,thought=paused. 

ctntTimujAt),  to  remember. 

50  buACAC.  freely. 

50  ceA|v\u'>e,  warm  ;  alsoce. 

bnocAt,  heat. 

concA,  fruits. 

on^nn  ubAibb,  an  apple-tree. 

nóiníní,  daisies. 


LuibeAnriA,  herbs. 
cnmrneAcc.  wheat. 
uMjieAncA,  sometimes. 
50  -ocniotnui^eAnn  ye,  that 

it  dries  up. 
r-t&tocAnn,    droop   for  want 

of  moisture. 
feApcAnnA,  of  rain. 


"  Anoir,  a  SeA^Ám,"  Apr'  An   c-ACAin,  "  AbAip  ru\  cni 

1Í1Í  ACÁ  1   nÁlte  A11   C]'A1T1|\A1-0  ?" 

"Do  rniAom  SeA^Án  An  ye&T)  cAmAibl.  Hiop  yeAt)  ré 
cuiiiinuit;AT>  0j\rA.  U^p  eiy  UAiriAibb  -cubAinc  ye  : 
"  beÁbcAine,  TTIeiceAm  Arur  1úl,  a  acaiji." 
"  UÁ  riAt)  1  ^ceAnc  ajac,  a  1111c  ó;  if  mAic  ah  buACAilb 
cu.  1r  b-peAj  bior  An  Aimp|\  1  ntc  An  crAtrijvAi'ó.  Oi-o  ha 
riobrA  A5  y^]"-  CtnueAt)  kvo  'r-M1  pa]\]'ac,  «^ur  Anoir 
CA^Ann  a  gcmti   or  cionn  cAbiiiAn,  A^ur  rÁrAro  yu&y  50 

buACAC. 
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"Hu«Mp  ÚÁ1TI15  me  yein  A5ur  ITIiceÁl-  Cnón  ifceAc,  bi 
pb-p3  in  bu|\  |-mbe  nmceAtl  ha  cemeA-ó,  a^uv  "oubAip: 
cufA,  ASeA^Ám,  50  nAib  An  Aimpn  An-j:uAn.  bi  An  ceAnc 
a_c;ac,  inovp  ní  hé  An  pNmnAb  acá  AgAinn  Anoir  acc  An 
c-eA]\]\Ac.  Dionn  An  Almoin  50  ceA]\yit>e  (ce)  inr  An  cpMii]\AT>. 
An  uAinib  bionn  a  beicéit)  -oe  bnotAt  Ann  1  lÁn  An  bAe  50 
5CAICIT)  -OAome  a  gCA^ó^A  x)íob.  bit)  T)Aoine  a^  cun  AÍtuir 
[tn'ob]  50  mime  a^uv  ^An  X)at)aiti  t)'Á  béAHAiii  aca. 

"CíceA]\  tiA  cjiAinn  50  léij\  yÁ  "óinbLeAbAn  A^ur  y& 
bbÁ.c,  A^ur  1  nt>eineAt>  aii  cpsmnAit)  bionn  ha  btÁCA 
A5  cuicim   -oiob  A^ur  11A  cojitA  A5  pvp  'n-A  n-ionAt)  o|\ca. 

"b'féi-oin  nÁn  mAic  te  TDÁinin  féACAmc  a]\  iia  blÁc- 
Aib  a^  ctncim,  AÓr,  tk\  bpMiATJ  nA  btÁúA  A]\  n<\  cpAnnAib 
1  ^corimtnbe,  ní  beAb  éAn-co|\ÚA  ontA.  tllunA  mbeAb  (acc 
munAb  é)  50  x)cuiceAiin  nA  bbÁCA  ■oe'n  c]\Ann  ubAilA,, 
ní    béAú   ubl^A   A^Amn." 

"  Híon  iiiAit  tiom-]'A  ^An  ubÍA  beic  le  p^jÁib  A^Am," 
Ajij'A  UAibgin,   "  Ajur  bAb  cum  a  bom  1  -ocAob  nA  mblÁc." 

"  1r  -0015  born,  a  Úai-ó^,"  Ann'  An  c-ACAin,  "  50  bp.nl 
ciaUI  mAic  to'  ceAnn-rA." 

"1nr  An  cp\mnAt>  bíonn  iu  páinceAnnA  5^Af,  Agur 
An  péAn  A5  fÁf  Ajur  bíonn  nómíní  Ajuf  UnbeMinA  A^nr 
biÁtA  a^  p\r  mr  jjac  éAn-Áic. 

"bíonn    bAnpAÍ    cnoniA    coince     ajuv    eópiAn    Agur 

c]\uirneAccA  a$  fÁf  mr  iia  goncAib  A^ur  cuhia  iia  hÁilne 

oj\ca. 

"bíonn  lAeceAncA  yAt>A  Ann,  Agur  An  mAi-om  nó  «m 

cnÁtnónA    -oob'    Aoibmn    leAC    beit    A5     pub^L    aji    An 

mbócAn  nó  cnir»  ha  pÁincib. 

"UAineAncA  bíonn  An  bnotAl  com  -oiAn  ,  om  50 
■ocniomuijeAnn  fé  ah  caIaiti  ;  -ptAbcAnn  ha  b>.\|\nAÍ  -j  tiA 
blÁCA  Agtif  bíonn  -pé^cAinc  An-lAg  ontA. 

"  Acc  t)Á  -ocA^Ab  cioc  beAj  píAncAnnA,  yéAc  nAC  meAn 
•00  ccKTfAb  pAt)  a  ^cmn  Anír;  hag  x>eA^  An  -péACAHic  t)0 
ciocpvó   opÚA  1   gcionn   r cacahti  ? 

"5o  -oeAnbúA,  if  bneAJ  A11  Annrin  An  rAiiinAu.  1r  é 
Aitnpn  An  Aoibnif  é.  CuineAnn  ah  jniAti  A^uf  iia  ceACA 
bÁiixige  yÁf  yÁ  ha  bAnn^ib  t^uy  ^aii  AmnA]'  cuipreAn 
ÁéAr  An  ó|\oibe  An   uile  bume  -o'Á  bA|\]i  ]'oin." 
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An  JTo^ifiap. 


17.— AH 

po|\-ui|'ce,  spring- water. 

•péi-oeAf),  to  blow. 

LujnA^A,  August. 

peACAf,  besides,  as  well  as. 

pocÁcAÍ,  potatoes  ;  this,  the 
literary  and,  therefore, 
correct  form  is  used  in 
the  south-west ;  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  it  is 
corrupted  to  p]\ácaí, 
ppéACAí  and  pACAi. 

cpuACAú,  stacking. 

loclAinn,  a  haggard. 


pogfhAR. 

cpuAiOAp,  hardship. 

1  n-u|\Aif),  last  year. 
t)AtAtitiA,  colours. 
gioppAcc,  shortness. 
•oe.\tl|u\-ó,     appearance, 

sheen. 
cAobAt)  béi,  to  trust  to  it. 
peAccriiAme,  of  a  week. 
■potÁCAp,  to  provide. 
^ÁtÍACAp,  want  ;  also  ^Ann- 

ca|í,  ^AnncAn,  and  gAnn- 

CAT1AV. 


ÓÍ 


H  ITIAipin  An-gnócAc  aja  put)  An  cige.  Cvnp  pi 
p'op-mpce  'pAri  JciceAl,  Ajur  leA^  pí  An  An  -oceimt)  é. 
T)ubAi|ic  pi  be  n-A  liACAip  An  ceme  -oo  pémeAt). 

"SeA-ó,"  A]Ap'  An  c-AtAip,  "-oo  cinneAniAp  pior  Ap 
An  eAppAc  Agup  Ap  An  pAmpAt),  A$up  beip  pin  50  -oci  ah 
po^iiiAp  pmn.  Ca-o  ia-o  nA  cni  rhi  acá  'r^"  bpojmAp  ? 
Cia  A-oéAppAp  •oúmn  iat>?" 
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" "OéAnj.'A'O-'pA,"  a^a  UAibgín. 

'"OeAUpt)-]^  -DV11C  iat),  a  acaiiv"  &nrA  Se&§Án. 

"  SeAt>.  a  SeArÁm,  Ab-Mn  iat),"  Anf'  An  c-acaiju 

"  bugnArA,  TTIeATbon  yo£iiiAi]\,  A^ur  *OeineAt>  P05- 
iru\in,"  A]\]'A.  SeAgÁn. 

•  •  Sm  1&T)  50  "OÍneAc.  1r  iviaic  An  btiACAiVl  cú,  a 
Se.vgÁin.      Acc  cvo  a  bíce<\n  "oo  'óéAnAiii  YAn  bjrojiiiA^?" 

"VIac  'i^mi  byo^riiAn  a  bíce.\n  at;  buMtic  ati  ccnnce. 
a  ACAin  ? ;'  AnrA  llle.vob  be^. 

'■  1r    eAt>    50    -oeninn,    a   1ÍleAt)b,  a  cnoibe.      Acc   if; 

ionit)A  -j\ut>  reAc<yp  ah  coince  bn&mceAn  An  caca.  roin  "oe'n 

bliAt)Ain.      "biiMNce-Np  ah  eó|\n..\  -]   ati    c]\uicne^cc,   "\  iun 

p<  c^caí   A^uf   iia  meACAin   ajuv  ^ac  tiile  cméAÍ  bÁi]\p. 

CmnceAn  nA  bA^\Ai  50  léi]\  mr  An  eA]\i\Ac.     bit»  A5  y-sy 

1   ^CMÚeAtTi    ah  cfAni]iAiT>,   aju]*  Anoir  mr  ah   bpotjihAjt  a 

buAitiT:eAi\  iat). 

"1]v  m^ic  leir  An 

Aor  05  An  p^iii&n. 

Idí-o    A5    véACAinr 

A]\  nA  yeA]AAib  Ag 

cAbAinc  An  coince 

ijxeAC    A5ur     'gÁ 

c]iuACAt)     mr     An 

iotlAinn.       t)íonr. 

ÁCAr    o]ica    nuAij' 

C15   bÁ  An   buAit- 

ce,  m&n  cít)  nA  py 

A^ur  11A  mnÁ   a^ 

obAin    50     TjiAn    1 

nit  An  lAe  ;  0 

nuAin     bíor    av, 

cnÁcnónA  Ann,  ca- 

5A1"o    irceAÓ    cum 

A11  Zite  A5UI'  bit) 

Ag  nmnce  A^ur  aj 

Aih^Án,  A^ur  bíonn 

b|\Ót)      AJJUf      ÁCAr 

A|\  An  uile  -óuine." 

"Ó,  tiAC  cuninn 
A"  pogniAp. 
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beAc-rA  i  n-ujAAit>,  a  ACAin,"  AnrA  ITIÁinín,  "^un  cum  Uax>5 
riA  Uumne  AriinÁn  An  An  n^téA-p  nuA  bi  A^Ainne  La 
buAitxe  An  coince?" 

"  1r  cuimin  50  niAic;  at  mAic  ah  yiLe  é  UAt>5  n& 
Cumne.  1nr  An  bro^m&n  ttiiji  ati  jceAtmA  ir  eAb  C15  ha 
cojaca  An  riA  cjAAnnAib.      buAinceATA  cult)  aca,  mA|v  acá, 

ublA  AgUT  piO|A|AAÍ  fpei]AÍTlí),  1T  CU1]ACeA]A  1  -OCAI^'^IX)  1AX), 
A^UT  CA]\   élf  CAmAlLL    CU1|ACeA^A  CHID   ATI  TTUvJA^AIT)    1AT). 

"UA^Ann  ah  buibe  o^ui"  An  -oeAns  ^$ur  An  'oonn 
a|a  buiLleAb.Nn  nA  gcpAtin.  "OACAnnA  An  -po^mAin  iat) 
rom.  Uaja  éir  caaiaaiLL,  cuicpb  -ouAUleAbAin  ve  ua 
cjiAnnAib. 

"  Dit>  nA  L^eceAnnA  A5  ■out  1  n^ionn&cc.  bnAicceAn 
An  cnácnón<s  Ajjur  An  cnbce  A5  "out  1  bruMne.  Ace  bionn 
■oeAblpAt)  nA  hÁiVne  An  An  n^eAbAi^  mr  An  bjrojmAn. 
bionn  rol<yp  nuic  uaici.  *Oein  nA  reAn-t)Aoine  hac  ceAnc 
ionncAoib  x>o  beic  Airo  nó  cAobAb  Léi." 

"  Cat)  cu^e,  ir  "0015  ?"  aia^a  SeA^Án. 

':1T)<Nn  ir  mime  a  É15  An  bÁirceAÓ  a  ^An  por,  Agur 
bAt)  bói£  be  •ouine  An  ah  n^e^bAij  50  brAnrAt)  re  cijaiii 
50  ceAnn  reAccriiAme. 

"1r  é  An  vo^mAjA  Aimpn  An  crobÁCAi}\.  UA^Ann  An 
Aimpn  cnuAit)  'n-A  f>iAib  1  ^comnuibe,  At;ur  bAÓ  ceAnc  nut) 
éigm  -co  beic  1  •ocAir^ib  'n-A  comAin.  Tlí  món  xtúmn  50 
téin  -pobÁtAn  Le  liAgAit)  An  cnuAbAir  Agur  An  ^ÁbACAin. 

"Seo,  a  IHÁinín,  cÁ  An  ciueAÍ  ro  a^  riuc^b;  cuiji  An 
céi  An  CAnnAinr." 
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18.— An  5eiiímeA"o. 


cnioThAt»,  third. 

n«N  liAicb1iAt)n<s,  of  the  next 

year, 
cóiii Aine&Tti,  counting, 
ó  ciAnoob,  a  while  ago  :  also 

<\n   b&\X    and    c&nuVtt    ó 

roiíi. 


^nuAnróA,  gloomy. 
^eAtbAin,  sparrows. 
cIúx)ac,  covering. 
cnAp  rneAccAib,  a  snow  ball. 
COHC05,  a  bee-hive, 
ftnuit),  sit  (ye). 


"  SeAt> ;  Anoir,  a  ÚA1Ú5,  Ab<vin  ha  cjm'  itií  acá  1  nÁice 
An  teiinjwó,"   A]\r'  An   c-ACAin. 

kHli   iiA  SAiiinA,  tTIi  nA  Tlo-otAg  A$ur " 

nio|\  yeAt)  UAi-ógín   cuimmujjAt)  An  An   ^ceAim    oite. 

"  Cao  ir  Aimn  -oo'n  quoiiiAb  ceAnn?"  Apr'  ah  I  acaiji. 

"UÁ  ré  AgAin-rA,  a  ACAin,"  AnrA  SeAíjÁn. 

"TtlÁ  cÁ,  AbAin  é." 

"  51onbAiu  nA  ViAicbtiAtmA." 

"UÁ  ré  a^ac  1  ^ceAnc,  a  SeA^Ám.  If  cuntim  l,ib 
5U|\  -pó.5  rmn  51onbAin  Ar  An  gcoriiAineArii  ó  ciAnAib,  nuAi]\ 
bi  rmn  A5  cnÁcc  An  An  e6rnó.c.  1r  é  An  rÁc  51m  (An)  V^5A1° 
An  l^n  é  in  An  b&me,\nn  ré  1e  ^ennneAT)  nA  bti<vónA 
noiriie   i'in. 
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"1nr  An  nseniineAb  ifevVo  £15  An  pioc  A^upAn  pne^ccAb 
A^ur  An  bÁif ceAc  50  Léip.  bit»  nA  tAeceAnc^Aijux)  A^tif  n<\ 
horóceAncA  pAt>A  Ajjup  bionn  Aimpip  bopcA  5puAim')A  Ann. 

"Sin  é  An  c-Am  A]i  rtiAic  Leip  ha  pÁipcib  beic  'n-A 
puibe  te  1iAip  nA  cemeAb  t)'Á  ngopAt)  péin.  Sm  é  aii  c-Ain 
1  mbit)  nA  -OAome  'n-A  pnbe  cApc  An  An  remit),  ^ac 
oibco  a  5  intipin  fcéAlcA  Agur  aj;  ^AbÁil  AmpÁn. 

"VluAip  bíor  An  caLatti  50  Léip  pá  pneAccAb,  if  -oeACAin 
•00  nA  béminíb  boccA  uiaú  -o'pAgÁit,  A^nr  pn  é  An  pÁc  50 
(a)  breicimiT>  50  mmic  ha  ppi-oeó^A  A^uf  iia  ^eAlbAin  a^ 
ceAÓc  50   -OÁ11A   cum   An   tjojiait  Ar   iAp]iAib   bib. 

"1r  Álumn  aii  -oeALLnAb  biop  Ap  ah  cin  huai]\  biof  An 
pneAccAb  Ann.  bionn  bpAC  pneACCAib  Ap  ^ac  uite  m'-o." 
"O !  a  acai]\/' AnrAU^njgin,"ircuimin  Uom-pA;  n-u|iAib 
nuAip  bi  An  rneAccAb  Ann.  "Oo  pmne  TThceAL  Cj\ón  jreAp  Áno 
fneACCAib  búmne  Anunj  ApPÁipc  An  Je^CA.  Cuip  pé  cÁibín 
•oub  An  a  ceAnn  Ai|i  Agup  fÁit  mire  rcolb  'n-A  béAl  iiiaji  'b 
eAb  ^uppiopA  bi  Aije  -o'ÁcAiceAm.  IIuaiji  bí  pét>éAiicA  a$ 
IlliceAt,  t>o  tof uijeAniAn  A5  buAÍA-ó  ciu\p  pneACCAio  Ain,  50 
•oci  gup  LeA^AiiiAf  é.     bi  An-rpó]ic  Ap  rAt>  Ajj&mn." 

"1p  niAic  leir  An  uite  Ainiinbe  beic  pÁ  bíon  éi^in  1 
pic  aii  jeim|\ib.  UéibeAnn  cuto  aca  irceAc  1  bptiiAipib 
nó  piop  1  bpoU,Aib  rÁ'n  calmíi  A^tif  fAii&To  'n-A  ^cool&b 
Annpom  ^An   coj\  ApcA  1  ^CAiceAm   An  geniinib  aji  fAT). 

"péAc  nA  beACA  pém,  ní  peicreÁ  ceAnn  aca  Ap  An 
■ocAob  Aiiunj  -oe'n  copcoig  Ap  reooó  An  jeimpb  50  Léin. 
V  An  Ait)  ifcij  1  5C0iimuibe  Agup  bit»  A5  ice  nA  meALA  t)o 
cnummg  piAt>  'pAn  pAiiijiAb.  1p  i  biop  aca  mAp  ton  te 
hA^Aib   qni<vÓAip  Agup  Aii|ió  An   geiiiipib. 

"1p  cpuAj  1l1uine  nA  t)Aome  boccA  nAc  mbionn  put)  1 
•ocAip5ib  aca  pÁ  coniAip  An  jeniipib.  bionn  fUAcc  A^ur 
ocp  p  opcA. 

"  DAb  ceApc  -oúmn  ^otéip  beAgÁn  t>o  CAbAipc  mApbéipc 
■001b  Ap  pon  T)é,  mÁ'p  péroip  -oúmn  é.  1  tÁn  An  ^eimpib  ip 
eAb  C15  An  not>bAi5  A^uf  pm  é  An  c-Am  ipmó  1  ttn^eAiin  An 
^AnncAp  A]\  bAOimb  boccA.  11íop  ceApc  -oeA^mAt»  -oo 
béAiiAm  optA  An  cpÁc  úx>  -oe'n  bliAbAin  50  hÁipice. 

<£SeAb.  UÁ  An  céi  Ap  An  mbo]\t)  Anoip.  Suibib 
ifceAC,  a  clAnn  ó." 
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19. 


Ctiirle  mo  ftnoi-óe. 

-cmste  tno  cnoi-óe. 


reói-oín,  a  little  jewel- 
gtecnce,  beautiful. 
oocA-p,  harm. 

cfuotnin,  a  blade  of  grass. 
bÁncA,  grassy  fields. 
cuniAnn,  love. 
ofCAilceAc,  open-hearted. 
buriA-6,  people. 
■ooiceAll,    want    of    feeling 
for  others,  churlishness. 


uVL&rii,  ready. 

pitteA-6,  come  back,  return. 
nÁineAc,  shy,  bashful. 
a$  cuiVleAm,  earning. 
cÁpriiAn,  full  of  sorrow. 
5Á-pt><yó,  to  guard, 
corvine,  to  defend. 
c|\umne,  the  world. 
p&ijt-frifi,  brave  men. 


A  é)-\\e,  iy  cu  An  peoi-oin  ve&y  gleóice  -oo  cui|ieAt> 

5-mi  bnón  1-p  ^An  t>ocAn  'pAT1  ^111]1  ciAn  it)'  y  tn-oe ; 
tlí't  c-pÁicnín  "o'Á  bpÁfArm   it>'  bÁncAib  11  ac  ocu^oom 

1V)o  gnÁt)  -óó  Y  ni°  cum  Ann,  a  éinrle  mo  cnome. 
1r  orcMÍceAC  pÁiLceAé  ir  ^nÁrAc  vo  bunAÓ 

'S   ir  ■oéinceAc  ^An  -ooiceAtb  foim  boccAib  no  bio  ; 
*Oo-cíceA|\  a  gcÁijvoeAp  Am   ^ÁbcAip  ir  -oonAir 

t/e  "  ]:Áitce  A5ur  pce  |toiiri  cuirle  mo  cnoióe," 

1p  cjvéAn  ir  if  tÁioi-p  "oo  f*Áin-pp  1  5C05ík'ó 

'S   'n-A  tHAit)  rom  bí-o  ulbAm  cum  ptleAt>  Ap  1  púj 
'S  ir  jnÁúAÓ  00  mnÁ-rA  50  nÁineAC  'rAn  bpobAl 

A5  ctnlteAm   fíop-moUrA  "oo  cuiple   mo   ónoióe. 
5o  nAib  cú   }:Á  bbÁc,   a  cíp  Átumn   mo   co^Ain, 

Cé  cÁpmAn  mo  rujuir  úAn  muin  uaic  ^An  pcíc  ; 
If  "Ou\  '^ur  a  1Í1ÁCAin  -ood'  gó^voAt)   'f  -oo-o'  copAinc, 

A  blÁt  bÁw   tia  cnumne  'p  A  ctnrbe  mo  cnoióe. 

cóniiA. 
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20. 

An  cpocwó,  hanging. 
píopÁn,  a  spout ;  also  At>A]\c 

o.n  cicit,  rctui^  ait  cicil. 
cMnn^e,  a  nail. 
ieAc,  a  slate;  also  rcbÁCA. 

1    ^comne,  against ;    also 

1    n-A^ATÓ. 


5*1 

rtiucAn,    moisture ;    also 
pliticnA,    jrbiucÁn     and 

vLuic'Iac. 

bnAotiACA      drops  ;      also 
bnAom  and  bnAoncA. 


Oit)ce  f"UA|A  eA|A|AAij  "oo  b'eAt)  í.  Dí  ye  CAtnAVL  caji 
éir  cuicim  nA  hoi-óce.  Do  ÍAr  TTIÁinin  An  robur  A^ur  cvnn  -pi 
An  cnocAt)  An  An  CAinnge  An  cAob  An  bAÍÍA  é.  Oi  An  c-Aor 
05  'n-A  runbe  An  a§ait)  nA  cemeAt)  acc  TTIÁinín  AriiÁm,  A^ur 
bí  pre  Ag  rcuAbAt)  An  unlÁin  1  ^cóin  nA  homce.  Di  An 
cice&l  A|\  An  ceinit>  A^ur  é  aj  cnónÁn. 

ÚÁmi^  tThceÁb  Cnón  A^ur  An  c-&CAin  irce<:c. 

"Jo  mbeAnntiiji-ó  "Oia  T)íb,"  AnrA  llbceÁt  Cnón. 

'"Oia  'r  ÍThnne  -óuic,  &  illicit,"  AnrA  ITIÁinín.  "  1lí 
rulÁin  ^o  bruib  An  ruAcc  A5  cun  onAib." 

"  U<n  puAcc  50  beón  Ann,''  AnfA  tThceÁl. 
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'"Ojunt)  Aníor  beif  An  remit)  A^jur  ruit>  50  foil,  a 
1T1icil,"  A]\r'  ait  c-ACAin.  "  UÁ  An  ciceAl  An  An  remit)  ^5 
tTlÁinín." 

T)o  furó  1t1iceÁl.  *Oo  fern  An  c-ACAin  An  ceitie  50 
me  An. 

TIÍOH    b'yA'OA    50    ]\All!)    All     ClceAÍ    A|1    pUCAt).        t)í    ^aL 

a^  ceAcc  Aiiiic  z\\é  n-A  píopÁn. 

"  1Tluire,  a  ACAin,"  &nrA  UAit^in,  "  mmr  t>úinn,  mÁ'r 
é  "oo  toil  é,  CAToé  An  yÁc  50  (a)  mbíonn  An  "oeACAc  ú*o  a^ 
re&cr;  Am  Ac  cné  píopÁn  An  cicit." 

"  *Oa|\  nuóig,  111  -oeACAc  í  pn,"  AnfA  SeAjÁn  Ó5. 
"  "Sa-I  if  eAt)   i." 

"^AÍ    1f    eAt)    Í    ^A1l   AtilHAf,"    Anf'    An    C-ACAin,     "  A^Uf 

nut»  eite.  uir^e  ir  eAt)  i." 

"  Aititiú  ! "    A]\ta  UAi-651'n.      "  A5  niAj:At>  phnri  acá 

CÚ,    A    ACAin  !  " 

"JTau  50  yoil,  a  ÚAit)^,  Aguf  cípt>  cu  50  V.yuil  An 
ceA]\c  AgAin.      CÁ  bpnt  x>o  teiac?  " 

"  UÁ  pi  tfnj  itn'  ií.áIa  tíor  Annrú-o  a^  ah  mbont)." 

■O'éipj  UAt-ógín  50  meAn.  £uaij\  f®  A  teAC  pém 
A^up  ru^  -o'Á  ahai|\  í. 

Rug  An  r-ALv\i]\  5peim  innri  A*;ur  cuiji  ré  riiAr  te 
piopÁn  An  cicit  í,  CAniAÍL  (510CA)  o.nu\c  uau>.  (TÁinir  An 
^aí  AtnAc  Aguf  buAit  p'  1  ^comne  nA  leice.  JZs\\  éip 
CAtnAitt  "oo  ÍAbAin  ré : 

"  "pé.NC  A|\  t)0  teiC  AnOlf,   A  ÚAHÓg." 

"  Cím  í,  a  acaiu,"  AnpA  UAit>cín. 

"  CAit)é  An  nut)  é  put)  ui]\ci '?" 

"  ybiucAn  é.  ITéAC  Ain,  a  Seo^Ám  ;  cÁ  pé  aj  nit 
AntiAr  An  teAc  'n-A  bttAonACAib  uir^e." 

"  A^up  cíonn  pb.  ah  £aÍ  at.á  a$  ce^r  ataac  aj' 
píopÁn  au  cicit,  cu|iaV»  í  acá  '5Á  "óéótiAm,"  Anr'  An  c-acaiiv. 

"  Círrnt),"  Aj^rA  CAitiTjín.     . 

"  A^ur  CAt»  cÁ  inp  An  ^ciceAÍ  ?"  A]\r'  An  c-acaiji. 

"  UÁ  uip^e,  j;an  AriinA-p,"  a^va  SeA^Án. 

"  SeAt),  niÁipeAt),"  App'  An  c-ACAin,  "  nAé  -ocui^eAnn 
fib  Anoif,  An  c-uip^e  acá  mr  au  ^ciceAÍ,  ^unAb  é  acá  a^ 
ceAcc    'n-A    §Ait    ATTiAC    cpé    píopÁn     au    cicibf    A^ur    50 
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troe&|ui&  (n-oeAnnA-ó)  uifge  t>e'n  JAib  ^fíf  nuAif.  a  buAit» 
fé  1  ^coinne  ha  teice." 

"Uuijimno  An 01 1'  é,  a  ACAif,"  AffA  UAiúgín. 

"  HÁ  -oéAnAit)  é  t>eA|\mA"0,"  Aff  a  ITliceÁt  Cftón,  "niAf 
if  fiú  An  ceACc  fom  cuiriiniujAt)  Aif..M 


21.— 5  At. 


inneof  ait>,   will    tell ;     also 
itwreoc&no. 

fpoicceAf,  is  reached, 
cnonif  ato,  will  begin, 
•oóijjfróe,  would  be  burned. 
AfoujAt),  to  raise. 


clAibin,  lid. 

-oo  -oingeAt),  to  wedge. 

]XAoibyeAt)  fé,  it  would  let 

loose. 
fcoitcfeAt),  would  burst. 


"  Cia  mneóf  Af  oatii  Anoif,"  A|tf'  ah  c-acaiji,  "  cat> 
•oo-bei|\  tio'n  (aji  An)  tnfj^e  acá  mf  ah  5aceAt  ceAcc  aiiiac 
'n-A  gAit  cfé  píopÁn  &n  cicit?" 

"1f  "oóca  gunAb  í  An  ceine  no  junne  é,"  Aff  a  UAVójp'n. 

"1f  í  so  xieninn,  a  Úaiú^.  1f  é  r.eAf  iia  ceine aó 
■oo-gni  An  ooAiyi  t^o  béi|\.  CuifceAf  A.n  ctceAÍ  aji  An 
cemnó.  UénóeAnn  ceAf  ha  ceiv-eAt>  rné  coin  An  cm!.. 
Annfoin  céit>eAnn  An  ceAf  ryh>  &n  Uifge.  T)o-£ní  fé 
An  c-uifge  bo^  aji  'ociif.  Annfum  -uo-^ní  fé  ce  c.  Dem 
An  ceAf  a$  céTóeAf)  ah  mfce  i  ^ccriinui-oe  50  ffoicceAf. 
pumce  Áifice,  Aguf  Annfoin  cfiomjrAi'ó  An  c-uij^e  An 
f  1UÓAT).      11  i   CAjAnn   mófÁn   ^Aite   Af  An   mf^e  50  mbionn 

fé  Af.  fHJCAT),  ACC    COTTl    blJAC    A^Uf  beAf  (belt))    All    c-uifge 

Af.  fiucAt),  ciocfAit)  An  jaI  Af  50  meAf  A^uf  50  t)túic." 

"  Ace,  a  ACAif ,"  Aff  a  SeAgÁn,   "  -oÁ  fÁicfinn-fe  cofc 

ifceAC    1    bpíopÁn    An    cicit,   ní    péA'OfAT)    An    jaí    ceAcc 

Am  AC    Af." 

"  t)f uit  fean-ceinc  a^ac  Annfom,  a  1Í1Áifín?"    Aff* 

An    C-ACA1f .       "  111 Á    CÁ,    CADAIf    "OO    SeA^Án    fO    i." 

Ú115  HIÁifin  feAn-ceinc  pliuc  -oo  SeA^Án. 
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"  Anoir,  a  SeAjÁm,"  Any'  An  c-ACAi-jt,  "  cuijvpe 
•An  cei]\c  út)  le  píopÁn  An  cicit  Ajur  cuinpt)  p  rcAT» 
leir  An  n^Ait." 

"  b'yei-oin  50  1T001  jp-óe  mo  méAnA,"  Ajif  a  SeAgÁn. 

"  11  í  bAOJAÍ  -OU1C  acc  Aine  cAbAinc  "ouic  réin,"  A|\r* 
•An   c-ACAin. 

Cinp  SeA^Án  An  ceinc  1e  píopÁn  An  cicit. 

"  11í'l   An   ^aÍ   a^   reAcc  aiiiac    Anoip,"    a}\    reireAn. 

"  Cui|\eAV-]'A    rCAT)    Let." 

"tlioji  cuijur,  mtnr,"  AnfA  UAib^ín.  "tl&c  breiceAnn 
cú  50  bpjit  rí  Ag  ÁnouJAt)  clAibín  An  cicit  Ajur  A5  ceAcc 
Am  ac  rAoi  ?     péAc  í  ! " 

"  1V)aic  An  btiACAitl,  a  Úató^,"  AnrA  llliceÁb  Cnón. 
"  1y  cú  acá  50  niAic  cum  nut»  "00  CAtoAinc  rÁ  n-oeAnA." 

"SeAb,"  A|\r'  An  c-acaiji,  "A^ur  t)Á  nT>éAnrAt>  SeAjjÁn 
a  t)íceAtb  Ói]\eAnn,  ní  yeAT>rA"o  ré  cor^  "oo  cun  téi." 

"  "OÁ  gcmnpnn  eeAn5.Nl  An  An  ^cUvibín  -j  é  ■óm^eA'ó 
■píor  50  ttiaic  1  mbéAÍ  ah  cicit  A^ur  copc  "oo  cun  cné  píopÁn 
An  cicit,  nAC  bréAt>rAinn  cor^  "oo  cun  téi  Annrom?" 
AnfA  SeA§Án. 

"  tlí  yéAt)rÁ,"  Apr'  An  c-AÚAin,  "rriAn,  nuAin  beAt>  An 
jaÍ  A5  éinje  cpéAn  Trcij  'rA11  SciceAÍ,  ■oo  ciomÁinyeA"ó  rí 
An  cope  av  rtiAn  rcAOibreAt)  gunnA  pitéAn,  nó  bnirrme 
ceAn^AÍ  An  cÍAibín  ;  Agur  "OÁ  •oceipyeAb  innci  ceACCA-p 
aca  rAin  -oo  -óéAncvm,  t>o  rcoitcpúe  An  ciceAt  pém  1 
n-Áic  615m." 

"  flí  pibÁin  50  bruiL  rumneAm  leir  An  n^Ait,"  AprA 
TThceÁL  Cnón. 

"  tDíonn  50  'oeimin.  Acc  ir  "oóca  50  "ocui^eAnn  pb 
^upAb  é  An  ceA-p  pÁ  moeA-pA  (-oo-jní)  é  50  lcin.  1r  é  An 
•ceAr  a  cuineAf  ah  c-tnrge  A5  bonnA-o  Agur  An  £aL  aj 
«ceAcc  Ar." 
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At»  TA'li-ine&lU 


22.— An  5  Ail  nine  ALL. 


noicíní,  little  wheels. 
múcÁn,  chimney  ;  also  -oeA-  | 

c*NCÁn. 
nA  r-pAeneAÓ,  of  the  train. 
jAitmneAlU  steam  engine. 


A3  gluAif eAcc,  going. 
lon^AnrAc,  wonderful. 
bócAn  iA|\Ainn,  railway. 
céAccAiiriA,  ploughs- 
bnÁcAÍ,  harrows. 


"  1r  "oóca  tiac  bfuib  -oume  AjAib  Annfo,"  Anf'  An 
c-acai|\,  "  acc  TTleA-ób  beA5  Atru\in,  b'f  éit)in,  n&c  b]?ACA 
cnAen  uAin  éi^m,  A^ur  coniiAic  cult)  AgAib  un^en  50  mime." 

"  CormAic  mire  An  c]\Aen  An  tÁ  cuA"ócr  50  -ocí  An 
muileAnn  le  TDAinin,"  AnrA  llleAbb.  "bi  pi  a$  imceAÓc 
50  cApAib  Agur,  nA  noifríní  -oo  bí  ptnúi,  bioT>An  Ag  cArAt) 
com  me  An  1   néinmn  A^nr  -D'yeA-o  fiA-o." 

"  A5ur*  An  "ocug  cú  nuo  aj\  bit  eibe  pÁ  n-oeA^A 
(•oeAnA^  innci?"  Ann'   An   c-ACAin. 

"  Úu^A-p,  a  ACAin  ;  connAic  mé  nA  -pumneógA  50  léin, 
A^ufTiAoine  'n-A  ruibe  ifcij  uiy  An  c|\Aen.  ConnAic  mé  An 
múcÁn  i  ■ocof  ac  nA  cnAeneAC  A^ur  ah  -oeACAC  A5  éinje  Ar.'' 

"iriAic  An  CAilin,  a  1Í1eAób,"  Anr'  An  c-acaiji. 

"b'yei-oip  5U]\  5AI,  t)o  bí  A5  ceAcc  A]%"  a]A]-a  SeA^Án. 
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"  bí  $aÍ  A^uy  -oeACAc  A|u\on  Ann,  a  SeAÍjÁw/'  Ayr'  An 
c-acai|u  "TI4C  niAit  C115  HleA-ób  y&  nneA]\&  ah  nn'icÁn 
A$uy  An  -oeArAC  A^ur  An  §aI.  Acc  cat»  ■oo-gní  aii  -oeACAC 
A^Uf  An  jaL?" 

"Ceitie  acá  Ann,  if  -oóca,"  AyyA  UAi-ó^ín. 

" 'SeAt),"  Ayy'  An  c-acai]\,  "Aguy  uiy^e  leiy.  Hac 
cuninn  lib,  nuAiy  t>o  ctny  SeAgÁn  An  ceiyc  le  píopÁn  An 
cidl  ó  ciAnAib,  ^uy  Ayoiuj  An  ^aL  cÍAibín  An  ciob  -j  50 
•ocÁim^;  yí  AmAc  yAOi  ?" 

u1y  cuninn  linn  é  50  rriAic,  a  ACAiy,"  Ayya.  UAnogín. 

"  1r  lonAtin  ycéAb  *oo'n  gAilinneAbl  ací  1  ■ocoyAc  n& 
ryAeneAc,"  Ayy'  An  c-AÚAiy.  "  UÁ  ceme  Ann  A^ur  mr^e. 
bionn  riAt)  ytro  1  ^commnbe  a^  -oéAnAm  ^AiLe ;  Aictiy  ym 
é  An  ]\uv  a  cuineAf  An  cj\Aen  A5  ^luAiyeAcr. 

"1y  lon^AncAc  An  yu-o  í  An  jaí,"  AyyA  1T1iceÁt  C]\ón, 
"  -péAc  mA]\  Ú15  Léi  cyAen  yAt)A  t)o  cAyyAinj;  An  An  mbócA]\ 
iAf  Ainn." 

"UÁ  gAibmmtA  eite  Ann  yeACAy  nA  cinn  a  bior  An 
bóityib  uvpAinn,"  Ayy'  An  c-ACAiy. 

"CAToé  An  cme^l  iao  vom,  a  acaij\?"  AyyA  UATÓ^ín. 

"UÁ,  nA  cmn  a  cmyceAy  yuAy  1  n-éAn-Áic  AiiiÁm, 
A^ur  yMiAy  Ann.  CmyceAy  yuAy  1  mtnlcib  (mmlnib)  ia"o, 
Agur  1  n-Áicib  eite  niA-p  a  mbíonn  gno  be  t)éAnAm.  1y  é 
An  yÁc  50  (a)  ^ctnyceAy  yuAy  ia-o,  cum  innibt  eite  t)o  cnn 
An  yttibAb.  t)ionn  ^AibinniVL  a^  cuy  beAbAp  1  ^ctó  ; 
^Aibmmbb  -oo-jní  cóacca  A^ur  cbtACAyuyycA  (bnÁCAÍ),A<5ur 
bnó^A  A^ur  nA  cóa-oca  yu-o  eibe  nÁn  b'yeroiyA  n-ÁiyeAm." 

"1l1ÁifeA"o,  ní  -|\Aib  ^Aibmnitt  mr  ah  mtnteAnn  a 
n-oeACAit)  mé  yém  Azjur  1llÁiyín  Ann,"  AyyA  IVIeAob  05. 

"  tfí  bíonn  ^AiLmnitl  ccncceAnn  my  nA  nmitcib 
(nunbníb)  1  néinmn,"  Any'  An  c-ACAiy,  "ní  yéimy  ^Aitm- 
neAtb  "oo  comieÁ'o  An  pubAÍ  ^An  ceme.  Ueme  ^UAib  An 
ceme  ir  yeAm^.  5°  "oeiihin,  ní  beAt)  éAn-niAic  1  inóm  nÁ 
1  nu-o  ó-]\  bic  eite  be  Iia^avú  ceme&t)  -oóib.  A^U]'  cÁ  ^u^b 
fAvn  1  néi]\mn.  Hí'l  ré  com  pAijvpinij  Annro  A^uf  rÁ  1 
SAVAnA  A^uy  1  nAbbAin.  Sm  é  An  pÁc  tiac  mbíonn  mó|\Án 
aca  iny  iu\  muibcib   (mmbníb)   1   néi]\mn." 

"  5°  1,A1^   1-|1^1é  ^5AC>    A  ACA!|\"  A|\|'A  ineAt)b. 
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23.— scAiruuLL  via  spéme. 

leip,  too;  also,  ppeipin,  póp  pA-óApc,  sight. 

(porcA).  pott  ■oeACAig,  chimney,  lit., 

tjAbArm  -pi,  it  goes.  smoke-hole ;     also     poll 

poitéip,  clear,  easily  seen.  An  -oeACAi$. 

A]\  éigm,  scarcelj7 ;  also  t)o  -oineAc,  straight,  exact. 

conAi>  peACA,  and  Ap  pijin  aj  cAicneAiii,  or,  aj  poitA,- 
An  peACA.                               I       piug-vo,  shining. 


"  A    ACAin,"    AnfA   SeAjÁn,     "  uÁim-pe    Annpo    Anoip 

te    CAIIIaUI    AJ    péACAinC    Att     ATI     TlgAlt     A^     CeACC    AttlAC    Af 

píopÁn  An  cicit.  UÁim  a^  péACAinc  tnpci  Ag  éin§e  puAp, 
acc  ní  pAOA  JA^Ap  pi  nuAip  céit>  pi  A]\  neimní.  "péAc 
uipn,  a  ÚAi-ó^ín." 

"  TTÁim-pe  «5  péACAinc  uipci  teip,"  A|\pA  UAit>$in. 
"  5<\bAnn  pi  puAp  caitiaII,  acc  'n-A  x>iAit)  pin  §eib  pi  bÁp, 
nó  céit>eAnn  pi  Ap  Ap  cum  a  éi^in.     TIac  aic  An  put)  é  ?" 

"  1nmp    t)úinn    pAOi    pin,   a  ACAin,"    AppA    SeAJÁ.i. 


ál 

"  Hi  f-AjjAnn  p'  bÁr,  nÁ  ní  céiT>eAnn  fí  An  nenimí  An 
éAn-<.'on,"  anr'  An  c-ACAin. 

"  Agur  cÁ  n^AbAnn  rí,  mAn  vm  ?"  AnfA  SeAgÁn. 

"  1p  AiiiÍAit)  fCA|\Af  fí  ó  céibe.  1r  "oóca  $un  An  éi^m 
a  crn^eA-p  pb  rm.  TH'b  mp  An  n^Aib  ú"o  acc  nA  iiiílce-j  nA 
niibce  t)e  bpAonACAib  beA^A  uir^e.  UÁ  jac  bnAon  •oíob  com 
beA^  rom  uac  yeitn-p  be  mnne  é  jreicrmc,  acc,  nuAiu  bíor 
món-cuvo  t)íob  be  íiAir  a  céibe,  círmt)  50  roitéin  ia*o.  bíonn 
nió|\-cui"o  t)íob  be  íiAif  a  céibe  a^  ceAÓc  attiac  cué  píopÁn 
An  cicib.  Sm  í  An  jaL  Acc  pcA-pAnn  p  iat)  ó  céibe  cau  éir 
An  cicib  •o'pÁ^Áib  A^ur  rugAnn  An  c-Aen  iat),  Ajjur  cA|t 
éir  CAtnAibb  cénbeAnn  nA  bnAonACA  50  béi|\  Ap  nAÚAnc 
cnÍT)  An  Aen.  UéiúeAnn  riA"o  ruA-p  An  pobb  T)eACAijj 
A$ur  niAn  -pm  fUA-p  mr  An  rpéin." 

"Uuigirn  Anoip  é,  a  ACAin,"  A]\fA  SeAgÁn,  "  acc  cá 
n^AbAnn  yt&x>  'n-A  t)1ait)  rm  ?  " 

"1r  pAt)A  An  pcéAÍ  é  pm,"  Apr'  An  c-acai|\.  "Acc 
'b'j-éit)in  gun  mAic  bb  eóbAf  'oo  beic  AjAib  Ain." 

"1r   'oóca    5U|a    puAp    mp    nA   pcAinAÍÍAib    a   í;AbA-p 

■piAT),    A    ACAin,"    A]Vpo>    UATÓ^Ín. 

"  1r  niAic  ah  buAÓAibb  cú,  a  Úai-ój;,"  Ajvp'  An  c-ACAin; 
"■puAf  mr  nA  -rcAmAVLyib  a  JAbAr  riAt>  50  -oíneAC  ;  pn 
é  iriAn  -oéAncAn  nA  rcAniAibb." 

"Hí  món  An  pcAtiiAbb  'oo  -óéAn^At)  An  j;Ab  Af  An 
^ciceAb  út>,"  An-pA  SeAÍ;Án. 

"  b'^éit)i]\  nAÓ  món,  a  SeAJÁit).  11  í  nión  An  JAb  if 
féioiu  be  ceAf  nA  cemeAt)  vo  t)éAnAiri.  UÁ  nux»  eibe  ir 
]reAn)\  'nÁ  An  ceme  Ann,  A^ur  bíonn  pi  A5  -oéAnArii  ^Aibe." 

"CAi-oé  An  nut)  é  pm,  a  ACAin?"  AnfA  SeA^Án. 

"UÁ,  An  5|MAn,"  Anf'  An  c-acaih.  "  11uai]\  bior  An 
^niAn  Ag  CAicneAiii  (fOibbvmjAt))  An  bocÁn  nó  a|a  AbAinn 
nó  An  An  b^Aip^e  riióin,  bíonn  ^Ab  a^  éinje  A-pcA." 

"1r  nnnic  -oo  connAic  mife  An  gjttAn  A5  CAicneAih 
An  bocÁn,  aju]'  mÁ  connAc  yém,  ní  f*ACA  mé  niAiii  $aI 
aj5  éinje  Af  Ati  bocÁn  td'á  bAnn,"  AnrA  SeA^Án. 

'"OÁbcA  An  cicil  ó  ciAiiAib,"  Ann'  An  c-ACAin,  "tn 
bionn  nA  bnAonACA  beA^A  uip^e  cmj  50  beón  be  (cum) 
50   byeicp-t>e   u\-o  A5   éin§e  Ap  An   uif5e.     Acc   mAn   j'in 
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pm  bio  £.5  éipí;e.  CénóeAnn  puvo  1  bpAt)  fiiAp  mr  An 
ppéip.  Ua^aihi  pA*o  te  céile  Atinroin,  Ol>Aip  paoa 
if  e&t>  i,  acc  bionn  p  Ap  piubAb  «mi  jtait)  a  biop  ceAp 
nA  x^péine  Ann.  tliiAip  buj  iia  bpAOHACA  beA^A  oli'nc 
co  beóp  le  céile  cínno  iao.  Sm  iAt)  iia  pcAiiiAill  a 
biop   mr  aii   ppéip." 


24— bÁisueAÓ. 


<.p  pie  at),  dropping. 
A5  5ADÁ1I,  going. 
bÁi-pceAc,  rain. 


bufóeAc,  thankful. 
1'neAccA-o,  snow. 
cIoca  rneAccAit),  hail. 


"  Anoir,  a  cÍAnn  ó,"  App'  An  c-ACAip,  "  cÁ  ceipc  eibe 
A^Am  be  cup  opAib." 

"  CAit)é  An  ceirc  i,  a  AcMp?"  AppA  SeAJÁn. 

PuAin  An  c-ACAin  beo-c  Úató^  Agup  cmp  re  Ap  aí;ait) 
píopÁm  mi  cicib  A'pir  i.  Da  geApp  50  pAib  tiA  bpAon- 
aca  uip^e  An  pbeAt)  béi. 

"  UÁ  a  pop  A^Aib  50  léip  cionnnp  -oo-gniceAp  An  ^aL 
acá  A5  ceAcc  AniAc  cné  píopÁn  ait  cicib.  i'i  p.b  niAp 
buAileAnn  ri  1  n-AJAró  nA  leice  Agur  niAp  gaiceAf 
dirge  T)i  Apip-  ^^  a  "Por  ^5^1^'  5UP^  é  ceAp  ha  ceineAO 
•00-5111'  ^aL  oe'n  vnpje.  Ace  cat)  -00-5111  inp^e  "oe'n 
5Aib  Apip  nuAip  buAibeAp  pi  1  gcuinne  nA  beice?" 

"An  beAC  rem,  ip  tjóca,  a  AtAip,"  AppA  SeAJÁn. 

"  UÁ  cult)  -oe'n  ceApc  a^ac,  a  SeAJÁm,"  App'  An 
c-ACAip.       "  1p  é  puAcc  nA  beice  t)0-jni  uij'^e  "oe'n  JAib 

Apip." 

"  Ull  l^lllll-O  pm,  A  ACAip,"  AppA  UAiogin. 

"  SeAO,"  App'  An  c-ACAip,  "bioniAp  A5  cup  piop  An 
pcAiDAbbAib   nA  ppéi|\e  ó   ciAHAib.     1p  mmic   -oo  ÚU5  pib 

pÁ  ITOeApA    1At),    A^Up   IAT)    A5    ^AbÁlb    CpApHA    11A    ppéipe." 

"  Cinnt)  5AÓ  éAn-bÁ  iat>,  ai\  110015,"  AppA  UAiTJgin. 
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"  UÁ   a   por    A^Aib    iiac    bpwt    icmncA   &n   jta-o    acc 

bnACMIACA    beA5A    U1|*£;e,   A5UT>  WdAIJl  buAlteAr    fU&CC    leó, 

cuAf  iii]'  Aii    fpéi-p,  50   -ocA^Ann   piAt)   1    gce&rm  a  céile. 
pÁfMin  viat)  'n-A  nib^AoiiACAib,  -j  bit)  pó-cpom  be  ^ahacc 

rUAj'    ITl-p    All    vpéin." 

"  Agur  cinceAiin  pAt>  AHUAp  aji  aii  "OCAtArii,"  au^a 
SeA^Án.     "  Sm  í  An  bÁipceAc  bíop  A^Ainn." 

"'Sí,"  Ann'  An  c-ACAin,  "  rm  mA}\  jníceAn  An  bÁirceAú 
oaLca  111  a]\  -no  nmneAt)  ha  bnAonACA  tnr^e  An  -pbinn 
Cató^   miAi|\  vo  emu  nnre  A|\  a^atd  píopÁm  An   cicib  í." 

"  1r  in>.nic  T)o  connACAf  bÁirceAÓ  Ag  cuicnn,"  ajiva 
TThceÁt  Cnón,  "  acc  50  -oci  po  ní  nAib  a  pop  a^atii 
cionnur  r>o  nmneA'ó  í  nÁ  cia  ah   pÁc  50  (a)  •oca^A'ó  p'." 

"  UÁniAU)  bnmeAc  'óíou,  a  ACAin,"  AjipA  UAi-ógín, 
"  niAn  joaUI  ai|\,  Aguf  i-p  "0015  liom  nAC  n'oéAnpAib  T>uine 
An  bic  A^Ainn  T)eAnniAx>  aijw" 

"UÁ  níor  mó  'nÁ  voin  Ann,"  Ajir'  An  c-ACAin,  '£,oÁ 
nibeAt)  An  c-Ae|\  An-pJAn,  ní  'ha  mbÁipni;  x>o  ciocpvó  ha 
-pcAniAilX." 

"  Cat>  eile,  a  acaija  ?  "  ajvta  SeA§Án. 

"Úiocpvó  pAt>  AiiuAr  'n-A  rneAÓCAt)  nó  'ii-a  ^cboÓAib 
vneAccAit).  1r  é  A11  puAÓc  "oiAn  •oo-'^ní  An  rneACCAt). 
SeAX),  ir  5eA]\|\  j:un  micix»  -oo  lílieeÁL  beic  Ag  ■oub  A-bAile. 
UÁ  An  céi  ultAin.  "Opuro  a  beic,  a  lílicíl,  Agijn  bí  in' 
•óunie  eA\j]\Ainn." 


An  LeocAti  i  o.n  bean. 


OK 


iiiAnb,  slew, 

I1115  riAt>,  they  began. 

CAi|'mi|\c,  fight. 

^o  yuAtiiu\n,  angrily, 

^teó,  battle. 

1'cóip,  conceit. 

ik\K\h,  pride. 

-péAbAt),  tearing. 

^uiaj^vó,  routing. 

Jo'éAn-touróm,  together. 


vMi  Leojan  is  aii  bé All. 

50  qiéic,  weakly. 
Acriiumn,  strength. 
ceA-pcA,  vexed. 
5!\ik\iiu'k\,  gloomy. 
cleApuróe,  trickster. 
&5  Upturn,  quarrelling4 
50  flim,  slyly, 
connmje,  stir, 
p'oc,  peaceable. 
•ouAb^Ar,  reward. 


An  jcUvvLait)  pb  fcéAb  ah  beot^Aii!  ir  An  béi]\ 
X)o  nug  'y&n  ahi  coa-oha  aji  uaii  beA$ ; 

11uai|\  iiiA|\b  -puvo  é,  'oo  buij  riAT)  A]\Aon 
A]A  cAipni]\c  'n-A  rAob  50  j?uaciiiaj\. 

"Hi  leAC-rA  é,  A|\  n-oóií;,"  Ann'  An  béA^  beir  ah  beojAn, 

"11Á  ni  byui^it)  cu  5A11  ^beó  beA^  UAim-|*e  é." 
"  50  niAic,"  Anf'  An  beoJAn,  "  cui]\  uaic  é  50  yoib, 
A^ur  bAinyeA-o-rA  An  fcóip  'y  An  c-u<\bAn  'óíoc." 
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*Oo  Le&5  riAt>  A^Aon  An  c-«Ati  An  An  b^éAn, 
1r  Atinrom  -oo  bí  néAbAb  if  nuAgAt)  Ann  ; 

^u]\  U115  pAt)  50  cnéic,  gAn  Acriiumn  a  ngéA^, 
An  An  tocaIatti  50  céAfCA  gnu  Ainu  a. 

Oa  §Aini"o  An  1Í101U,  gun  JAb  eAco]\CA  p'or, 

CbeAf  uibe  -oe  riiAi-onin  nuAt>  jtic  ; 
"Hi  ceAnc  -oib  beic  a$  bntnjpn,"  An  -peireAn  50  rlim, 

"  Ace  AgAtn-rA  biob  An  c-UAn  fo." 

1-p  ciúm  t>o  bi  An  ■oir,  mAn  nion  yeA-o  pAt>  conn  111  je; 
A$ur  ^ciob  An  cieAruTóe  reo  An  c-UAn  leir. 

tllunA  mbeimit>-ne  fioc,  if  aj  obAi|\  ■o'éAn-buitnn, 
tlí  bpjvcjmi'O-ne  coróce  Án  n-ouAlgAr. 

cónn  a. 


26.— An  -ouinin  "OUUCA1S  eme. 


■peinm,  fern,  self. 

flinre,  Russia. 

"oéAnp aitwo,  we  will  do. 

rcA-opvn,  we  will  stop. 

fAocA-p,  work,  hurry. 

50  bpeicpeAtti,  until  we  see. 

cuitiAcc,  power. 

•00  rciúnAb,  to  guide. 


A5  fojltmn,  learning. 
cteAccAt),  using,  practising, 
fonn,  gladness,  desire. 
meAbAin,  mind. 
pAocp&c,  hard  at  work. 
■oeAJ-ctú,  good  name. 
5tnt>nn-o,  we  pray. 
50  -ocu^Ait)  Sé,  may  He  give» 


1r  Aoibmn  Le  mumncin  jac  cine 
A  "ocaIatti  Y  a  nt)A0ine  f  emit) ; 

b'peAnn  tmne  'nÁ  fcÁc  nA  Rtnre 
Án  "ocínín  t)úccAir,  6i|\e. 

*OéAn|-Aimit)  obAin  jac  Lá, 

11  í  rcA-ofAm  50  bnÁc  -o'Án  rAoc^n, 
5o  bfeicpeAm   fÁ  néun   ir  pÁ  cinnAcc 

Án  "ocí]n'n  -oúccAir,  €hne. 
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UÁmAi-o  a^;   yo^luim   50  -oiAn 

An  coAn^A  cu^  *Oia  •óúinn,  An  ^e^^S» 
1r  beimiu   '^Á  cle>\ccAT)  te  yonn 

1   n-Áft  -ocipin  t)uccAi]",  Óipe. 

1]-  H1A1C  linn   Á|\  leAbAi]\  <;ac  Iá, 

Ái\  nieAlbAiji   1-p  Á-p  Láiíia  50  fAOÉfiAÓ, 

1f  cui|\yeAtn   A]\íf  -oeA^-ciú 
Aj\   Á|i  "ocí]\in   •oúcc&i'p,    6i|\e. 

5ui"Ómit)    Af\    IÍÍ5    VIA    TTOllL 

Sintie  t)o  ftiú.jiA'ó  ó  bAOJAÍ, 

A  beAnriAcc  50  -ocu^ait)  Sé  óúinn 

'S  •o'Áp  t)cipíti  ■QÚCCA1]',  £h]\e. 

cóariA. 


Áp  •oCípín  xiúccAif. 


CHID   II. 
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27.— Át    £11V0UVÓ. 


6acca,   longAncAir. 
LonnNAC.   z;eAL. 

Cnoiii      ri     an     cnocÁib,     .1. 

coring  rí   a$  cinceÁil. 
TIÁ    bí    pó-crvtiAi'ó    .1.    nÁ   bí 

■pó-"óiAn. 
"O'ÁiNeAiii  .1.   •o,AHiinnui jAt). 


&§    CA^AIfAC    t)0   .1.   A£  CNÁCC 

AN. 
5"N    CU^AT),    AN    CU^AT). 

"peAt)  riA  liAimpne,  an  yeAt> 

ATI    AtTlA. 
CotTI1\AC,     CAC,    Cj\01T). 

A  teicéix),   a  teitit>. 
6acc|\a,   •pcéAt. 


Oióce  fUA]\  £eirii|\u),  cAniAtX  can  éir  tiA  homce  út>  50 

NAbtAf    Ag    CNACC    A]A    ÍIA    ^CATTl AÍ^Alb    If    AN    tlA    inbóvl^dg, 

■oo  cánÍa  óacca  eibe  1  t>cií;  SeA^Ám  Uí  D]\iAin.  Oí  ré  Ag 
cun  feACA  Amuig,  acc  bí  ge^lAC  bpeÁ^  lonnnAC  'rAn 
rpéijA.  T)o  bí  llliceÁl  Cnón  A^ur  feA]\  An  cige  'n-A  pime 
an  ^ac  cAob  -oe'n  ceimb.  Dí  An  c-aoj*  05  'n-A  fui"óe  cim- 
ceAtb  An  bni|TO,  a  beAbAin  an  yo-p^AiLc  aca  A^ur  iat>  a^ 
rojttnm  a  gceAccA  pÁ  coitiain  An  bAe  1  mbÁinij.  Dí 
fTIÁiNÍn  can  éir  An  c-unbÁn  a  rcuAbAt)  ir  An  cnorcÁn  a 
gÍAnAb.  Ú115  rí  cacaoin  Aníor  ^jnr  x>o  fmb  rí  an  a^ai-ó 
nA  cemeAT).  *Oo  cannain^  rí  rcc-CA  cinci  A^ur  ci\om  rí  An 
cnocÁib. 

t)A  itión  be  nieit>bin  a  itait)  a  (a  f&o  Agur)  bí  rí  ó'n 
cemu'),  Ajur  ir  "oóca  50  NAib  An  ruAcc  Ag  cn]\  tnnci.  *Oo 
CAppAing  rí  a  cacaoin  rém  Aníor  if  "oo  •puuS  te  liAir 
THÁiNÍn. 

"  SeAt),  a  1Í1eA"ób,  a  cuit>,"  Anr'  An  c-acaija,  "  An  bpu»L 
An   ceAcc  út)  "oe  riieAbAiN  a^ac  rór'?" 

"  1r  "oóit  tiom  50  bruib,  a  acain." 

"  1r  "0015  Liom-rA,"  Anr^-  IVIÁiiu'n.  "511N  111  ó  An  t)úit 
acá  Aici  An  nóimeAC  ro  1  "OceAr  n&  ceineAt)  nÁ  iiiaja  acá 
Aici  1  teAbAH  nÁ  1  ^ceAcc." 

"  tlÁ  bí  |\ó-cnuAit)  an  ITlerál'),  a  ttlÁinín,"  &W& 
TTliceÁl  CjAÓn.  "  UÁ  An  oibce  ^uan,  if  b't;éit)i|\  naó 
beA^  x)i   An   méit)  aca  "oéAncA  aicn" 

3  5 
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"A  1llÁi|\ín,"  Ar»]'A  SeA^Án  Ó^,  "g&bAim-re  onm  nÁ 
ruit    (iiac    bruit)    ré   A]i    (m)    00   cumA]'  bAitce   ConncAe 

LtljbAlt)    T)'Ál]ieATTl." 

""Pah  50  -póiL,  a  SeA^Átn."  a]iva  fllÁijtín,  "  riAÓ  1 
^ConncAe  LugbAib  aca  "OjioiceAt)  Aca,  a^uj'  S]\Áit>bAite 
T)úin   "OeAÍ^An,   ^ur   L>Aile  Aca  pijvoiAX)?" 

"1p  eA"ó,"  A^fA  SeA^Án. 

"1nni]'  t>úmn  Aiioir,"  &pr'  An  c-ACAitt,  "  cá  bruit 
ConncAe   LujrbAVÓ?" 

"  UÁ  rí  A|\  Ail  CAob  coiji  cuAit)  -oe  ConncAe  tia 
TTlit>e,"  A|\]v\  SeA^Án. 

"Agur  CAioé  An  conncAe  acá  csob  ciop  X>1  ?"  A]\rA 
llliceÁt   C|\ón. 

"UÁ  ConncAe  An  "Oúin,"  AJirA  SeA^Áu. 

"  A5  cajai]\c  t>o'n  Ainm  Ác  p]\tm\V>  aii  bruit'por  a$ 
éinne  A^Aib  CAit)é  An  rÁc  gujv  (a]\)  cuj^at')  ati  Ainm  rin  a]\ 
An  Áic." 

'•  lli't  'j.'io|'  A^Ain-^A  é."  A|ifA  SeA^Án. 

"tlÁ  ni't  yior  a^ahi-j'a  acc  a  oi^eAT),"  ah]' a  Uaixjcííi, 
a  bí  Ag  éirceAÓc  reAt)  nA  hAimri]\e. 

••  CAit>é  Ail  rÁc  ^up  cut^at)  am  c-Ainm  rm  Ap  An  Á1C 
út),  a  acai]a,"   A]\fA  THeióbín. 

"  111  aji  cÁ  ré  nÁnóce  ^un  ]'au  Ac  acá  Aimrút)  a  bi  An 
corh]\AC  it>i]\  CúcutAinn  4.5U]'  yeA]\"oiA"ó,  a  (50)  bruit 
cunncAr  Ai]\  '-tati  UÁm." 

"  A^lir    CIA    ACA    T)0    bllAlX),    A    ACA1|\?"     A]1]'A    SeA^Án . 

"  t)o  buAii)  CucutAinn,  acc  00  ^cibAi]!  "óó  rém  bÁr 
•o'i'ÁjjÁit,  bí   ré  corn   cjiaocca  rom." 

"Vli  rutÁin  nó  511]!  reAti  tÁixnn  a  b'eAt)  CucutAinn," 
a]\]-a  Seó^n." 

"  tli  ]iAib  a  teicéro  1  n6i]\inn  An  uAi]i  rm  11Á  niArh  ó 
•pom,"  A]i]''  An  c-ACAi]\.  "A  Illicit,  mm]'  t)úmn  cacc]\a 
éigm   An  CucutAinn." 

*'  X)éAn,  a  Illicit, "  AnrA  UArógín.  "  UÁ  Án  ^ceACCA 
■oe  itieAbAip  A^Ainne  ;  ní't  a  cuitteAt)  te  oéAnAih  A^Ainn 
-Anocc." 
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CÁitnj  yé  50  t)cí   11-A  iiiACAi]\   l  Á,   -]  r>'is\\\\   ni]\ci   é 
Léij;eAii   j;o  he-AiriAin. 

•26.— ah  céA*o  sníoiri  *oo  mrme  ciicutAiiin.— I. 


T)o  t>ún  SeAí;Án  .1.  x>o  -0^11  it> 

SeAt;Án. 
■A-p     CúcuÍMnn     .1.    pÁ    C., 

fA01    C. 
THiAn^u^  .1.  t>úiL  mó|A. 
An   pjno   riA  pAnóirce  .1.  An 

■put)   ah   pAnÁirce. 
Inneo-pAt),   innreocAt). 
'ÍI-a  í;Anrún  .1.  'n-A  í^vpún. 
TTIónÁn    "o'Á  Ainipn,  .1.  cuvo 

1T1A1C     "01. 

Unrhón  T>e'n  Ainipn,  bunA- 
•ÓAr  HA  1iAimp|\e,  bunÁice 
riA  hAimpj\e. 


Cionnii]'    a    CAiteAt),    CAit>é 
niAn  cMceAt). 

A^     féACMnC    Af\,     A^     X)eA|A- 
CAÚ     AjA. 

Thil')A]\c  .1.  ■oubAinc  mé. 

A    line    An    AnniA   .1.   a    itnc 

rnVtrmA. 
Ua  cú  -|\ó-Ó5   yóy  .1.   c        ú 

nó-05  50  póit. 

TllOp     CÓ1|\     T>U1C     t)ui     1.1.     A 

■out). 


*Oo  •óún  SeA^Án  A^up  UAib^ín  a  teAl)Aij\,  a^up  t)o 
cuineAtDAp  1  t)CAi]%5it)  1  n-A  mÁÍAÍl')  iat>.  tli  n&ib  jronn 
ojaca  a  cmlteAxj  ceAÓCA  ■o'^ogtunn  Anoir  ó  bíotAr  cun 
^céAÍcA    ■o'mnfin.      faícroAn    A5    éipge    cuinpeAÓ    x>e    iia 
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be&bnMb,  Aj;ur  if  -doca  nÁn  b'olc  beó  CAiceAih  Ainipne 
eibe  T>'t:A±Áit.  Úu^AOAn  a  xyCACAoineACA  Anion  ^$ur 
fnjfóecvoAH  1   bpocAin   n&  cooa  eibe  be  b<Mf  nA  cemeAt). 

•'1nmr  rcéAb  éi^in  An  CúcubAinn,  a  1Ílicíb,  ttiÁ'i'  é  'do 
toil  é,"  A|\fA  UAit>5Ín.  bío-ó  miAtigtif  An  -oottiAin  An 
ÚAnó^ín  1  gconimnúe  cun  rcéAbcA  a  cbor,  A511P  50  hÁinice 
ó'n  iiAin  A  cÁim^  llliceÁb  Cnón  A5  ob^ip  ciica,  bAt> 
beAj;  oiúce  nÁ  bíox')  (iiac  riíbíoó)  pcéAbcA  aca  u&iú. 
bí  cÁib  rnó\\  A]\  IVhceÁb  An  rum  ti&  pAnóirce  rÁ  rcéAbcA 
■o'mnpnc,  A^ur  -oeincí  ^up  mime  a  caic  ré  CÚ15  no  ré 
omce  An   éAn-pcéAb  AtnÁm. 

"  SeAt),  niÁireAX),"  AppA  ffliceÁl:  "  mneo]'At>  x>Aoib, 
a  cbAnn  ó,  An  céAt>  ^níotri  a  ninne  CúcubAmn,  miAi|\ 
a  bí  ré  'n-A  ^Anrún  peAÓc  mbtiAx>An,  beA^Án  níop 
fine,  b'péitnn,  nÁ  niAn  acá  1l1eit)bín  Anoip 

5o  "ocí  pom  -oo  bí  yé  'n-A  comnuit>e  1  "ocig  a  ACAn 
A^uf  a  iíiáca|i.  5AlTun  bjieA^  tÁiT)in  t>o  bí  Ann.  Laoc 
cAbniA  t)o  b'eAt)  a  ACAin  SuAb-oAtri.  Dí  aii  c-ACAin  'n-A 
CAOipeAc  1  n-Anm  IIÍ05  UIa-o,  Concub^n  111  ac  HeAfA.  "Oo 
cAiteAt)  SuaI-oaiíi  mópÁn  -o'Á  Aimrin  ir,  b'jréi-oin,  unihón 
■01   1   bpÁbÁv  An  níog  1   ne-AiriAm   TTIaca. 

^ac  uAiji  a  ca^ax)  SuAtt)AiTi  A-b<Mbe  bíoó  yé  A^  mn- 
rinc  "oóib  cvo  iAt>  tii  Inon^AncAir  a  bí  be  peicrmc  1 
neAiriAin  1Í1aca.  "OubAinc  ré  leó  50  n^ib  cni  cAO^Am 
ogÁnAc  Ann  a$  fo^luim  béijpnn  ip  ^Airce  ir  cbeA-pA  búic, 
50  nibíoó  An  *O]iA0i,  CAtbAt),  Agur  -OAome  niónA  eibe  '5Á 
inúmeAb,  A^ur  50  nAib  r ao^aÍ  bneA§  aca  Ann.  *0'mnip 
ré  -óóib  cionnur  a  CAiceAt)  ní  ConcubA]\  jac  bÁ ;  50  mbíoó 
ré  cniAii  A11  ÍAe  A5  féACAmc  An  nA  lió^ÁnACAib,  c]nAn 
eile  a^  nmnc    yiccibbe  a^u]'  An  c]MAn   eile  'n-A  co-oÍat). 

\)íot)  CúcuÍAinn  A5  éifceAcc  teif  iia  rcéAÍcAib  reo 
A^up  fAOib  fé,  r\\i>  nAC  lon^nAt),  nAc  nAib  fÁ'n  rpéin  Áic 
bA  bneA^úA  'nÁ  An  CAiriAin.  bAú  itiaic  leip  beic  1  meArc 
nA  n-ó^ÁnAÓ  Ann.  ÚÁ11115  ré  50  T)ci  n-A  ihÁCAin  tÁ,  Aguf 
td'ia|1|i  tnnci  é  beij;eAn  50  h6AiiiAin. 

"OubAnc  lib  ceAnA,  AnfA  ITIiceÁl,  nAc  nAib  yé 
An  uAif  fm  acc  peAÓc  mbbiAbnA  -ó'aoi|\ 

"O'yeAc  a  iíiácai]\  Ain,  A^uf  longnAt)  uinti. 
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'  Afú,  a  true  aii  AnmA,'  A|\  fife,  '  An  Af  t>o  céi1A 
acá  cú  ?     *t)Af   1TDÓ15,   cÁ  rú   f  0-05   f  óf .' 

(1|*  cutíia  |\\in,'   aji  feireAn. 

'Tlíon  cóif  "Dine  -out  50  1i6-AiTiMn,'  A|\  pfes  '  ^ah 
^Aff  At>  t>e  ÍAOÓf aid  Ubct)  let)'  coif,  nÁ  ní  nACAif.  Ann.' 

1  b'fAt)A     tioni      fAn.Mi10.1nc     teó-f  mi,'      aj\     reifeATi. 
'  1nnif  x>sm   catoo  ah    Ái|u>  'n-A   V>fui1   &AiiiAm    if    f  acat> 

11!l'     AOtlA-p    A1111.' 

'Ó  tuAit)  niAf.  fin,'  Af  fife.  '  acc  ni  funuf  -out 
Ann,  niAf.  ca  Sl-iAb  fuAir»  aji  An  fbitje  noiiiAc,  A^uf  ni 
fuVÁif  t>uic  -out  CMfif  fin.' 

'tlí'b  éAn-cfunn  A^Am-fA  1  ^cnoc  nÁ  1  flnvb-  Hacat) 
50  hGATTiAin   Af  niATom.' 

'UÁ    50    111A1C,   A    1Í11C    Ó,'  AffA   A  lilACAIf.        '  1f  fA"OA   An 

c-AifceAf  (c-AfCA|\)  é,  A^uf  if  cfUAit)  í  An  CfLi^e.' 

'  t>AinfeAT>    lAff ACC  Af  Af  eAII-CUIIIA    (.1.   féACf  At)    teif 

Af   cuniA  Af  bic),'   Af  feifeAn. 
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"Ace,  a  illicit,"  a^j'a  SeAjÁn,  "  CAit)é  ah  jtác  50  (a) 
nAib  An  fCAnnjiAt)  50  téin  ojica?     T)a]\  1T0Ó15,  b.í  ré  nó-05 

te  T>ÍOÍ;bÁlt  1Í1Ó]\  A  ÓéAHAUl." 

•'  Dí  a  f*! oi'  aca,  a  SeAJÁm,  50  )iaV>at>ah  ca^  éifonoc- 
urÁit)  a  ÉAbAipc  "oó,  Anung  A-p  All  bj.'A1CCe.  llUAip  A 
CÁH115  An  jreAnj  Aip,  bAt)  "0015  te  ■ouitie  Ain  z^un  éiju^  ^ac 
jnbe  gpuAi^e  bí  aji  a  ceAiin  1  n-A  feArAtii,  A^up  50  pAib 
•pppéACA  nó  1'plAiincACA  ceineAt)  A5  ceAÓc  .AfCA." 

"Iliop  b'éin-ionrnA'ó  511  p.  JAb  eA^ÍA  nA  hó^ÁnAij 
boccA,"  a^i'a  SeAí^Án.  '"OÁ  mbeiti«-fe  'n-A  ^cÁf-i'An,  ir 
•0015  tiom  50  ■ocuicpnn  1  bjTAnncAif." 

"1li  írAnrÁ-rA  te  luntte  ó  CúcutAinn.  a  SeA^Áni," 
Apj'A  UAibjín. 

"  'b'í'él'Oip       11AC      byAITpA      felTI,       A      ÚA1T)^ín,"       A^fA 

SeA^Án.  "  Cni]i  1  JjeAf  Anoir  50  bpeicyeA  pppit)  bócAin 
An  OiteÁm  a^  ceAcc  yÁt)'  -óéin,  cat>  t)o  •óéAtipÁ?" 

'"Oo  nicpnn  'n-A  coinne  ^ati  aiíihai',"  Aj\fA 
UAi-ógín. 

"  *Oo  «icfeÁ,  ip  -oóij."  ahi'a  SeAJÁn.  "1j*  j.'at)a  uaici 
a  beA"ó  'oo  pir,  tnun&  t>cuicpeÁ  1  bfAnncAif  tÁitpeAC 
boitl." 

"  CÁ  Vtirio-p  0111C?"    A^i^A  Uaiú^íti. 

"  Caiciú  UAib  Annrom,"  AjifA  1llÁii\ín.  ••  bAt)  bpeAj 
An  caca  émne  A^Aib  1  n-A^Ait)  i'ppioe  An  OiteÁm.  T)éAn- 
ITAT)  fí  tungAn  tAngAn  -óib  AHA011.  SeAt),  a  illicit,  teAn 
An  t)0  1'céAt." 
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'~  ■pATi  50  *poco»i]\,   a  buACAiLL,"  aj\|"a  ConcubAp.      "  C«M-oé  &n 
c-é'-pLeAc   é  yeo   ajac   &p  n&   hógÁiiAcAilj 

30.— An  céAt)  sníorii  -oo  mnne  cúcuLvvmn.—  in. 


IjxeAC  An   "oojuir,   irneAÓ  An 

A11   -00]iur. 

"PicciUle,       fójic       cltncce, 

chess. 
"PocnAin,  piiomAn,  cojimÁn. 

TOo   horclAT),  fOrcÍAt). 

CinteAC,  AcnoeAt),  Á|\. 
Comnnc,  comnAige,  ■oion. 
RiAÓCAnAC,   ir  éi^m   é  f>éA- 

T1A1T1. 

O    CIAtlAlV)    .1.   Aj\   bAÍt. 


A  cAgATin  yé  pti  .1.  a  É15. 
Cionnur  "oo  buAit)  yé,  .1.  -oo 

gnóttnj  fé,  }:uai|\  i'é. 
UéióceAC  .1.  roc^u^Aí). 

C]iom<st)An  ^o   léi|\   a]\,  to|"- 

Ul^eA-O&^   A]\   fAT.)    A^. 

CuntiCAf  .1.  cuAnAygbAiL 
*OÁ    ói^e   bí    ré   .1.   xiá   ói^e 

t)Á  nAib  ye. 
b'in  é  An  c-Airmi,  bin'   é  "pin 

An  c-Ainrn. 


X>o  bí  ConcubAH  Xft&c  HeArA  A^uy  yeAnjup  iiiac 
TIÓ15  1  feonipA  Áinire  'pn  tnbfujj;.  Dí  bon"o  eAC0}\r~A 
1  lÁn  An  creompA  *5ur  iat>  a^  inn|\c  pccitle.  Out)  é 
fin  CAiceAiii  Aimp^e  a  bíob  aca  50  imnic. 

but)  teAnji  5°  5cUAÍAt)6n  An  cojiAnn  Ajuy  aii  pocpom 
au  fut>  An  pÁtÁir.  *Oo  liorclAt)  T>oj\ur  ah  r-j-eom|iA  "oe 
ppeib  Agur  x>o  juc  riAonb&n  t>e  n*  hógÁnACAib  lyceAC, 
A5ur  pú'0  Anonn   iat>  50  "ocí  cut  An  cpeonrpA. 
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il  Caioó  reo  onAtb,  a  ó^ÁnAÓA?"   AjtrA  ConcubAn. 

"  CorAin  rmn,  a  1li,"  An  riAT)-rAU. 

tlí  nAib  UAm  AC&  A|\  a  ctntleAt)  a  nÁó.  "Oo  nic 
CúcuÍAinn  ijxeAC  An  t>o|mr.  "Oo  cu^  f*é  Létm  cau  An 
mbo|iT)  rircille  ;  A^ur  ru'10  a$  buAl,AT)  Agu]'  a^  ptéArcAÓ 
An   nAonbAi|\  o^auac  é. 

"O'éinij  ConcuV)A|\  50  cApAit).  "Oo  juir  An  caoL  tÁniie 
An  CucutAmn. 

"  JTau  50  rocAiu,  a  buACAilX,"  A]\fA  ConcubAn. 
"  CAit)é  ah  r-éinleAC  é  reo  a$ac  a|\  ua  1iór;ÁnACAiV>  ?" 

"  Cat)  cui^e  nÁ]\  teigeATiAn  "oatti  a|\  x>cúir,  a  ni  Con- 
c\iV)Ai]i.     Hi  mire  ir  cionncAc  teir  An  mbjvuijjin." 

"11io|\  cuiji  ré  é  rém  rÁ  n-Án  ^coiminc,  a  }\í  Concu- 
V)Ai|i,"  A|\rA  t)uine  tie  nA  hógÁriACAib. 

"Cat)  ctnge  nÁp  cmuir  en  rém  rÁ  n-A  gcomnjic,  An 
■oceAcc  'rAn  brAicce  t'juic?"  AnrA  ConcubAn. 

"1líon  b'eob  ■DAiii  em-nit»  rAoi  rm,  a  ni  ConcubAin," 
AnrA  CúculAmn.  "Ace  Auoir  ó  cím  50  bruil  rm  |\iacca- 
uac,  cni|\-re  rÁ  n-A  ^conninc  me." 

•'UÁ  j;o  mAif,"  A]ArA  ConcubAn.  "Hi  bAogAl  t>uic 
reArcA.  1nnir  "oúmn,  Áni,  catd  if  Amm  Tunc,  A^ur  ciA'n 
■oiob  cu  ?" 

"  SeACAiiCA  ir  Amm  t)aiii.  a  }\i  ConcubAin,"  An  reireAn. 
''"Oetj'  mumncin  rem  ir  eAT)  me.  'Sé  SuaVoaiíi  m'ACAin  ; 
Agnr  'ri  "Oeiccine  tdo  tieinbpún-rA  mo  mÁcAtn.  11  ion 
f  AoileAr  jnnAb  í  reo  An  fAitce  a  cuvpfi'óe  noriiAm  1  uCa- 
mAin." 

"  bi  T)eA|\mAt)  a]\  5AC  CAob,  a  buACAitl.,"  AnrA  Con- 
cubA]\.     "  CÁ  rÁilxe  ir  coat»  noiiiAc  1  nCAtiiAin." 

Annrom  -oo  bo^  An  ni  oe  LÁ11Í1  CúcubAHin,  acc  ni 
cvnrce  a  pintle  'nÁ  ^up  riú"o  é  Anir  A5  iminc  éi]\"Lig  An  nA 
hórÁnAÓAib  An  rut)  An  creomnA.  UÁmig  lonjnAt)  aji 
ConcubAn  if  An  £eAnjur  iviac  H015  rÁ  a  leicéio  -oo  cinnm 
attiac  -j  néfóreAC  oéAticA,  T)An  Leó. 

*0'éi|uí;  An  bei]\c  aca  1  n-A  reArAm.  *Oo  nugAÓ  An 
CúcuÍAmn  Anoir. 

"Cat)  cvn^e  An  bpin^eAn  ro  Anir?"   a|\^a  ConcubA]). 

"1   rti^e  50    ^cmnreAT)   nA  lió^ÁnAi^   yeo   rÁm'  cot- 
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"  Ó,  An  nu\|\  pn  é?"  at^ta  ConcubAp.  "t)íoó 
AmtATo,  tnÁifeAt>,"  A]\  reireAn,  a^  cun  íjAine  aj\ 

"UÁ  50  nuMc,  a  |\í  ConcubAiji,"  A|\fA  CúcuL&mn  ;  *'ni 
bAOJAt  -oóib  reArcA,"  At^ur  t>o  cjiomAOAn  50  téin  ajt 
^Áipióe   AnnroTn. 

t)o  ctiA-OAn  attiac  'rAn  byAicce  'n-A  -oiaió  vom  A^ur 
■oo  có^At)  1-pceAC  riA  T>Aoine  t)o  ieA^At)  «^ur  ^o  bí  teóncA* 

"  Sm  cuntiCAr,"  AjirA  llliceÁt  Cnón,  "  ai_\  ati  ^cumA 
'ii-ajt  cÁmig  CúctitAinn  aji  ■octnr  50  ViCaiíiaiu  ir  m&|\  "oo 
nmne  ré  a  céAT)  ^níom  <^ATrce." 

"*OÁ  ói^e  bí  ré  An  uai|a  pn,  tuc  niAic  a  bí  ré  An  a 
cumAr  é  rém   a  corAinc."    AnrA  yeAn   ah   ^150. 

"  Híon  cuip  ré  50  hotc  cmje,"  A-prA  IThceÁt. 

""OubflAir    Ó    CUMlAlb,   A    Illicit. "     AJVrA    UAIÓgin,      "  50 

noubAinc  ré  te  ConcubAn  ^uy  SeACAncA  t>o  b'Ainm  t>ó. 
Cionnur  a  CAgAnn  ré  pn?  SAoiteAr  gun  CúcutAinn  a 
b'Ainm  'oó." 

"  *Oo  bí   SeACAncA  iiia|\   Ainm   ai|*  Ajt  "oci'nr.      uin    é 

ATI     C-A1T1T11     A    tug    A    ACA1JA    A^Ur    A     ihÁÚAin     A1|\     nUAIjl     "OO 

Hu^At)  é.  Ace  'n-A  i>iAiT)  roin  too  bAirceAb  CúcutAinn 
Ain,  Agu]'  mÁ  pAtiAtrn  rib  pocAi-p  A^ur  éirceAÓc  tiom, 
inneorAit)   mé  f>ib  aonnur  •oo  btiAió  ré  ati  c-Ainm  rm." 


31.— tiiAR  v^air  ctícuUvmn   a  Ainm.— I. 


5^bA  jeAt  .t.  reAn  gu-pAb  é 
a  ceiyo  beit  a^  ob<M]\  An 
Aip^eAX),   A|\   on,   int. 

Soicije  .1.  AycAi^e. 

"O'uttlÍUlgAÓ   .1.   OO  fotÁCAJT, 

■00  cu]i  1  5cói|i. 
"O'yeicrinc  .t.  T>'yeiceÁit. 
U15  .1.  ceAC  An  £aV)a. 


*Oe  ^Ac  poc  .1.  te  jac  mte 

boc. 
HÁ  céióe&x)  .t.  iiAc  -oceifieAt). 

CteAfA  lúlt  .1.  cteAfA  tÚCA. 

II  i  reAX)A]i  .1.  ni  yim|\  mé. 
Cmcvix)  cú  ceAcc  .1.  CAicrió 

cú  a ceAcc 

III  o  fÁit  .1.  mo  óócatii. 

IxACAT)    .1.    nA^AT). 


"Oo  bí  ^AbA  geAÍ  'n-A  commnóe  a]a  StiAb  gCmtinn 
1  n-Aimfi|\  ConcnV)Ai]\  ttitc  lleArA;  CutAnn  tio  b'Ainm  tdo, 
A^uf  tr  11A1V)  a  ruAi]\  An  rtiAb  a  Ainm.  Saoh  A^ur  reA|\ 
món   céirvoe  "oo  beovt)  ati  CutAnn   ro.      'Oei|\ceA|i   n<sc  (nÁ 
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•pAib  a  leicéi-o  1  n6i|unn  be  n-A  btin  yew  cun  eA|\]\Ait)e 
Áilne  ói-p  A^ur  ai|\^it)  a  -OeAnAiri. 

Oí  Aicne  riiAic  Ai^e  aji  ConcubAy  A^ur  An  UAirbe 
tllAt),    mAn    ir  •oóca   £;un    mmtc    a    ]\mne    yé    roici^e    oi|\ 

AJ^Ur    Aip^1t)    T)ÓlV>. 

"OubAi-pc  CubAnn  beir  yew  uaij\  Ái|\ife  50  mbAi)  cói|\ 
"óó  ybeAt)  o'ubbthujjAt)  A^uy  cuiyeA-6  a  CAbAinc  "no  Con- 
cubAy  Agur  t>'uAirbib  VlbAt>.  T)o  |\mne  ye  AihbAit)  A^ur 
■00  j;eAbb  ConcubAU  50  jiacax)  yew  Aj^ur  a  bAoc]\At)  A5 
rpnvbb  a|\  b]\u£  An  ^AbA  cun  nA  ybeit)e  no  cAiteAih. 

SeAt';,  but)  gnÁCAC  be  ConcubAn,  ^ac  uaij\  ■o'jrÁ^At)  ye 

CAlilAin  A^  T)ub  AN  CUA1|\C,  A^UT  ^AC  UA1}\  A  bíoÍJ  ré  A^ 
CeACC    CAN   N-A1V,    CA|1     él I*    CUA1J1C  A  "ÓéAnAIT),    "Ollt    A^UN    11A 

bó^ÁriAig  •o'jreicpmc  an  yAicce  ha  x;cbeAr  búic.  Out) 
liiAir  beir  1  5coiiinuii>e  a  beAimAcc  -o'yA^Aib  aca  nuAin 
bíoú  ye  A]\  ci  unceACCA,  Agur  buú  ííiaic  beiy  than  An 
^céA-oriA  beAnnugAt)  -úóib  A]\  a  reACc  A-bAibe  t)ó. 

tluAijt  a  bí  ré  A5  vÁ^Áib  riA  1i6AirmA  cun  "oub  an 
cuainc  50  -ocí  cij  an  §AbA,  Aguy  niÓN-uAirbe  UbAt)  1 
n-emyeACC  beir,  cuait)  yé  i|TeAÓ  aj\  yAicce  nA  ^cbeAr  búic 
Ag  péACAinC  AN  T1A  bógÁriACAib. 

OíocAr  A5  biuxbAt)  bÁi|\e  Ann,  CúcuÍAmn  1  n-A  aouan 
Agur  na  cní  CAO^Ait)  eite  1  u-a  a^atu.  11uain  a  bíoú 
reireAn  'n-A  cúb  bÁi]\e,  ní  beigeAt)  yé  ém-biACj\óit)  yÁ'n 
mbo^A.  11uai]a  b"iAt>  An  riiumncin  eibe  a  bíot)  1  breitnb 
cúib  óa^a  Ann  ir  eireAn  A5  cun  irceAÓ,  -oo  céit)eA"ó  Iiac- 
nóit)   irceAC  ve  jac  poc. 

11uai]\  b'é  (but)  é)  cteAr  An  puibb  a  bío-ó  an  -pubAb 
aca,  t>o  tionAt)  reireAn  au  potb  t>'Aint)eoin  nA  x>Z]ú  ^cao- 
5AT)  eibe.  Acc  nuAi|\  a  bíot)  reireAn  1  mbun  puibl,  -oo 
coi]xeAt)  ^ac  u|icau  a-|\  cuttia  nÁ  céitieAt)  oiyeAt)  be 
tiACnóit)  AiiiÁm   irceAC  'vaii  bpobb. 

11uai|\  a  bíci  a^  impeA^gÁib,  t>o  beA^AÓ  ^eireAn  ha 
cní  CA05AT0  eibe  ir  ní  iréA"OAf)  oipeAT)  t)íob-]v\n  ceAÓc 
cnnceAbb  Ain-yeAii   A^uy  t)0  beA^yAt»   é. 

tluAin  b'é  (but)  é)  cbeA-p  An  éAt)Ai5  a  biot>  aca,  but) 
jeAnn  ah  riioibt  Ain-yeAn  nA  cni  cao^ato  a  noccAt)  ;  ni 
yeAtiAiToir-yeAn  pú  bionÁm  a  byuic  a  bAinc  t>e-reAn. 
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"  A^ur  a|a  b'iAT)-rAn  riA  cleAVA  line  a  biot>  aca,  a 
itlicit?"   a}\|'a  SeA^Án. 

"0'ia"o,''  AnrA  IVhceAU  "A;giir  bí  níor  mó  nÁ  An 
méit)  pn  t)íob  aca.  OíT>ír  a^  ]uc  ir  <\g  téimmj  if  a^ 
CAiceATri  ctoc  tunc." 

"tlí  lnon^nAt)  50  mbefoír  Luac  tóatn}\,"  a]\va  |:eA]i 
An  nje. 

"  Díot)An  niAn  rm,"  AnrA  llliceÁl,  ''acc  bí  ^ÁbAt)  Le 
]reA|\Aib  LÁi'one  An  uAtn  úx>,  mAn  but)  beA^  btiA"óAin  nÁ 
bíot)   co^At)  A|\  riub.\l  eAco^tA." 

"t)o  cort.115  Cúcutovmn  íuac  50  teón,  pé  1  nQinmn 
é,"  ajava  ye&n  ^n  c,5e-      "  SeAt),  a  Illicit,  ciomÁin  teAc." 

ÚÁintg  lon^nAt)  An  ConcubAn  nuAin  a  connAic  ré  tiA 

lléíNCCA  ú-o. 

"ílí  yeA-OAn,"  An  reireAn,  "  "OÁ  inbeAt)  ré  1  h-aoi|- 
pi|\,  An   n-oéMijTAt)  ré  óacca  pn?" 

*OubAi|ic  ^ac  émne  50  noé&npAV». 

Annrom  t>o  gÍAOTÓ  ré  A]\  CúctitAinn  a  ceAÓc  1  teic 
ctn^e.     "Oo  6115  mot-Ab  rnón  -oó,  Aj;ur  t>ubAi]\c  : 

''  UÁmAi'o-ne  a^  "out  An  cuAinc  50  05  CubAinn,  Ati 
^AbA,  cun  yteAt)  a  ÓAiceAtii  Ann,  A^ur  ó  cÁ  cuta  coiii  niAic 
■pin  A5  yojltnm,  cAitpb  cú  ceAÓc  Ann  1  n-ém£eAcc  tmn." 

"Hi'L  mo  fÁic  be'n  cttncce  A^Atn  yóy,  a  ní,"  ^nrA 
CúcuÍAinn,   "  acc  nAÓAt)  Ann  m  bun  nt>iAiT>-re." 

"  UÁ  50  mAir,"  Anr  a  ConcnbAju 
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Hue  gpenn   aj\  An  nj^vóAn  i  n-A  ■óÁ  LÁirh. 

32.— ítiar  ptiAin  eúcutAinn  a  Aimn.— n. 


CuaLLacc  .1.  buit>ed,n,  fCACA. 
S|\oic  .1.  f]\oij\ 

CAT)    Af   A    bjTUll   .1.  CAT)  'n-A 

CAob  50  bpuil. 

"OO  •ppiOC   .1.  t)0   jTUAptA)',  T)0 

j:ua|wvó. 
Cun   Aine   a  cAbAi|\c  .1.  Ar 

CAbAljAC    A1|Ae. 

"Oo   binig  ré  aj\,   -oo  cnotn, 

•OO    COftllg, 


An  TtiAt)|iA  .1.  An  rriATDAit). 
A-p    b<Mc    a   ttitnnéiL   .1.   An 

cub  a  liiuméib. 
1   ^CAiteAiti   nA  liAnnppe  .1. 

1    ]\1C    An     A111A. 
5o     rC|\AC]?At)    .1.    50    fCnÓIC- 

yeAt). 

JTaUIa  .1.   bAÍlA. 

*Oei]\bféACAn    1.    ■oeijib'piye, 

t)einb]Mú|\A,  ■oeinbféA-p. 
íllo  béi]\-rcnior  .1.  mo  cneAC. 


"D'yA^  ConcubA]i  rtÁn  A5  nA  hogÁnACAib  Agur  •o'imci^ 
bei|\  é  rém  A^ur  a  cuaUIacc,  50  "oci  ceAc  CuÍAinn,  ^juf 
t>o  toruig  nA  hó^ÁnAi^  a^  iminc  &níf. 

IIikvin  a  fnoic  ConcubAn  bpu^  An  jada,  vo  cuató  ré 
rém  Agnr  a  cuAtbAcc  irceAC.  T)o  cui]\  CuÍAnn  fÁitce 
norr.pA  50  béi-p. 

11uai]\  a  bíot)A|\  A-p  An  CAob  ifci5  -oe'n  x>ún,  -o'pA- 
ptttiij  CuÍAnn   t)e'n  -píj  : 
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"An  bjruit  rvnt  a^ac  te  hémneAc  eite  a  teACC,  a  pi 
ConcubAi}\?"  An  reipeAti. 

"  tli'l,"  Anj'A  ConcubAn. 

ftmne  ré  -oeAjimAT)  an  An  ^comne  a  bi  Ai^e  te 
CucutAinn. 

••  Cat)  A-p  a  brunt  cu  '^Á  pAfptii^e  pn  ■oinn,  a 
CutAinn?"   Apr'   An   -pi. 

"  111  An  CÁ  5At)A|^  r-\ine  A^Miin  Annro,"  An  reireAn, 
"  te  n-A]A  t)cij  ^gur  te  n-Áp  -ocpéAticA  a  corAinc.  UÁ  ré 
1  n-A  ^AÓAjA  riióp  tÁitnp,  A^irp  if  éigm  -oúmn  cpí  rtAbpAib 
a  congbÁit  Ain  ^gup  ^piú-p  reA|A  1  gcionn  jac  rtAbpAt) 
■óíob.  Ar  An  SpÁmn  no  rpíoc  é.  Ua  ré  50  -oiAn-tiiAic 
cun  Aipe  a  CAbAinc  ■o'Áfv  rcoc.  1lí't  acc  éAn-tocc  AriiÁm 
Ann.  'yé  rm,  50  mbíonn  ré  An--opocriiúmce  be  t>AOimb 
nAC  brtnt  Aicne  Aige  opcA." 

Annroin  -o'iompuig  CutAnn  Ap  t;iott&  -oe  tucc  a  éi^e 
Agup  -oubAinc  : 

"  ScAOibceA|\  An  gAÓAn  aj\  (niAn)  riiMce  te  n-Á-p 
■oc]\éA-ocAib   ir  "oúncAn  -oorur  An  teArA.'' 

Do  pmneAt)  rom  Aj^up  cuatdaji  50  téin  irceAC  Jy&r\ 
■oún. 

tlíop  b'-pATDA  50  xDCÁmig  CúcuÍAinn  A^ur  a  £a  A^ur 
a  cAmÁn  Agur  a  tiAtnóro  Ai^e.  Do  cAiceAb  ré  a  Iia- 
cnóro  poniie.  Do  CAiteAÓ  ré  a  §a  'n-A  biAió  ir  x>o 
buAiteAú  An  5  a  An  tiAtpóro  rub  a  rnoiceAb  rí  CAÍAth. 

t)o  connAic  An  ;gAT)Ap  -pom.  Do  pic  rÁ  -óém  CúcutAinn. 
Tliop  cvnp  reireAn  ruim  a]í  bic  'rA  ngAbAn,  acc  t>o  teAn 
■oo'n  cteAr  a  bí  A]\  riubAt  Ai^e.  D'ionnrmj  aii  ^AbAp 
é,  A^iir  b'Áit  teir  bpeic  Air.  Do  caiú  reireAn  a  £a  aju]* 
a  tiAcnóro  Agtir  a  cAmÁn  uaid  ir  x>o  jui^  ^|\ei m  An  aii 
n^Af)A|\  1  n-A  tjá  tÁirii.  Do  cui|\  tÁiii  A]\  ubAlt  rcónnAijje 
Aii  riiAtí'pA  A^ur  An  lÁiii  eile  aj\  bAic  a  riunnéil.  Do 
cog  oe'n  caIaiíi  é  A^ur  x>o  buAit  ré  é  1  n-A^Aib  (jcommb) 
An  -(.-ALtA  (bAÍÍA)  a  bí  te  n'  Mf.  Do  caic  uaió  Annrom 
mA]\V)   é. 

Do  bí  mumncin  An  "oúnA  A5  réACAinc  Aip  1  gCAiteAth 
nA  1iAimri|\e.  tlí  nAib  ém-ceAcc  Ar  Ai^e,  -oajv  teó,  acc 
^AoiteAt)An  50   rcnAcrAt')  An  ^AVAn  ó  céite  é.     Do  téun 
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^vVg^n    oS  -^i  7 


Uug  5j\eim   A|\  An   n^vo-sp  1   n-A  x>i>  LÁitr». 

32— niATi  puAin  ciicuLAirm  a  aihtti.— II. 


Cu&IÍacc  .1.  binbe&n,  fCACA. 
S|\oic  .1.  fpoi]\ 

Cat)  Ar  a  b|:uiL  .1.  cat)  'n-A 
CAob  50  bpuiL. 

T)0  fjUOC   .1.   T>0   ]TUA|'\tA]',  T)0 

Cun   Aine   a  CAb^ipc  .1.  a  5 

CAbAljAC    A1|\e. 

*Oo  -óípig  ré  aja,   -oo  cnom, 

•OO    COpUlj. 


An  rh.vo|\A  .1.  An  rhAt)Ait). 
An   bAic    a   iiiuinéit   .1.  An 

cút,  a  muméit,. 
1  ^CAiceArh  n&  hAiropne  .1. 

1  pc  An   avtia. 
5o   prjw\cpvó  .i.  50  fcnóic- 

■peAt). 

JTaUIa  .1.   bAbÍA. 

"OeipbféACAn    1.   T>einbfíne, 

■oeinbpúpv,  T>ei|\bféA|\. 
tllo  téi]\-rcnior  .1.  mo  cneAC. 


"O'i'Á^  Concub^n  rbÁn  a^  nA  hogÁnAÓAib  A^ur  t>'imci5 
lei]\  é  jrém  Agur  a  cuaIIacc,  50  -ocí  ceAC  ÓuÍAinn,  Aguf 
x)o  torm^  nA  hó^ÁnAig  a^  imi]\c  &nír. 

11  u ai |A  a  fnoic  ConcubAn  bpu^  aii  g&bA,  x>o  cuaix)  ré 
féin  Agur  a  cuaIIacc  1-pceAC.  X)o  cui]\  CuÍAnn  fÁilce 
|iompA  50  léip 

TIuai]\  a  bíot)A|\  a|a  An  cAob  ifcig  -oe'n  -oún,  -o'pA- 
jp p-115  Cul&nn  -oe'n  ní§  : 
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"An  bruit  rúit  a^ac  te  héinneAC  eite  a  ceACC,  a  pi 
ConcubAip?"  Ap  feifeAti. 

"  tli't,"  AppA  ConcubAp. 

Rmne  ré  "oe&nm&T)  Ap  An  ^comne  a  bi  Aige  te 
CúcutAinn. 

••  Cat)  A-p  a  brmt  cu  'gÁ  pArpui^e  rm  "oinn,  a 
CutAinn?"   Apr'   An   pi. 

"111  An  cÁ  ^atdap  VAipe  AgAinn  Annro,"  An  reireAn, 
"  te  n-Ap  'ocij  A^up  te  n-Áp  -ocpéATJCA  a  copAmc.  UÁ  pé 
i  n-A  jjAÚAn  móp  tÁiDip,  A^ur  if  éigm  -oúinn  cpí  ptAbpAit) 
a  con$bÁit  A1|\  A^up  cpiúp  peAp  1  ^cionn  ^ac  rtAbpAt) 
t)íob.  Ap  An  SpÁmn  do  ppíoc  é.  Ua  ré  ^o  -oiAn-iiiAic 
cun  Aipe  a  CAbAipc  T>'Áp  pcoc.  Hí't  acc  éAn-tocc  AiiiÁin 
Ann.  'pé  pn,  50  mbionn  pé  An--opocrhúince  te  t)Aomib 
nAC  bptnt  Aicne  Aige  opcA." 

Annrom  -o'lompuit;  CutAnn  Ap  ^iottA  -oe  tucc  a  cige 
A^ur  -oubAinc : 

"  ScAOitceA|\  An  ^AÓAp  aji  (vnAp)  niAice  te  n-Áp 
•ocnéA-otAib   ir  t>úncAp  -oopup  An  teApA." 

t>o  pmneAt)  rom  Aj^up  cua-oap  50  téip  irceAÓ  YAT1 
•oún. 

tlíop  b'pvoA  50  -ocÁinig  CúcutAinn  A^ur  a  £a  A^up 
a  CAmÁn  Agur  a  tiAúpóit>  Ai^e.  "Oo  CAiceAt)  pé  a  tiA- 
tpóit)  poiriie.  T)o  ÓAiceAt)  pé  a  ^a  'n-A  t)iAiD  ip  tio 
buAiteAt)  An  ja  An  tiAcpóio  rut  a  ppoiceAb  rí  CAtAth. 

Do  connAic  An  ^at)a|\  pom.  Do  pic  rÁ  "óém  CúcutAinn. 
tlíop  cinp  reireAn  rumi  Ap  bic  'rA  ngA'óAp,  acc  t>o  teAn 
-oo'n  cteAr  a  bí  An  pmbAt  Aije.  "O'ionnpuij  An  ^AbAp 
é,  A^tir  b'Áit  teip  bpeit  Aip.  Do  caic  reireAn  a  ^a  A^up 
a  tiArpóro  Agtir  a  cAinÁn  UA1Ó  ir  x>o  pug  gpenn  An  An 
m^AbAp  1  n-A  t>Á  tÁirh.  Do  ctnp  tÁiii  Ap  ubAtt  pcópnAige 
An  riuvopA  A^ur  An  tÁrh  eite  A|\  bAic  a  riiuméit.  T)o 
róg  -oe'n  CAtAiii  é  A^up  x>o  buAit  fé  é  1  n-A^Ait)  (gcoinmb) 
An  pAttA  (bAttA)  a  bi  te  n'  ai|\  Do  caic  uaiú  Annpoin 
mApb    é. 

X)o  bí  mumncip  An  -oúnA  A5  réAÓAinc  A1]\  1  ^CAiceAtti 
tiA  liAimriiAe.  Ilí  pAib  ém-ceAcc  Ar  Ai^e,  "OAp  teó,  acc 
pAoiteATDAn  50   rcpACVAT)   An   5at>a|\  ó  céite  é.      Do  ténn 
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cult»  aca  ca]\  vaIAa  An  Icava.  *Oo  nic  cuit>  eite  aca  50 
•oci  An  "oonur.  TltiAin  úÁmi^  -pAt)  1  LÁCAin,  if  attiIait)  a 
bi  An  cA'ÓA-p  pnce  An  ah  ■ocaLaiti  Agur  eireAn  1  n-A 
feAVAtri   or  a  cionn. 

*Oo  cu^at)  irceAc  Cucul-Ainn  ir  t>o  cmneAT)  'n-A  fmoe 
An  ^lúmib  An  nío§  é.  Oi  ÁÚA-p  An  ConcubA}\  nuAin  t)o 
ctiAÍAn')  ré  CAi"oé  An  ^níorii  a  bí  t>éAnrA  A5  Cúcut,Ainn. 
1lio]\  riiAit  le  huAirtib  UIaV>  tiiac  •oeinbféACAn  An  níog  a 
beic  YA11  5c^r  Voin  Ammg  ;  bíot>A]i  a^  ^eAnÁn  'n-A  cAob. 
"Oo  InnnreAt)  rom  t>o  CutAnn.  Dí  reireAn  A35  cup  t>e  An 
a  fon  rém  An  eA^ÍA  50  nibeAT)  reAng   An   ConcubAn  Leir. 

Cumt')  CuÍAnn  irceAc  niA]\  a  nAib  ConcubAp  ^ur 
UAirte  Ut/At)  cimceAÍt  An  CúcutAinn.  T)o  "óínij  ré  An 
cAomeAt')   a   <cAt)Ain  : 

"  Ocón  !    mo  Léin-rc|tior  ! 
111  o  í;Ait)|un   gtéigeAl 

I  lÁ|\  An   Lac   AjAtn 

'11 -a  pteirc  5AI1   éireAcc  ! 
Tlí   -oion   -oom'   cnéA"OCAib 
An   niACAijie  réA|\Ait;. 

II  í   x)íon   t)aiti    rémeAC 
An   r-Ánur  caoL   ro, 
'S   ir  nie   acá  céArcA 
Ó   cÁim   1   n-éA^muir 
1l1o   jjÁrónín   gléi^it." 

"  Lei^  -oe-o'  ctn-o  CAomce,  a  -óume  riiACÁncA,"  A]\rA 
CúcuÍAinn.  "  5eobA"o-rA  coiLeÁn  -oe'n  Át  céAt>nA  t)tiic, 
Ajjur  rAnrAt)  ajac  1  brei"óit  -oo  ti^e  ir  "oo  újvéA'ocA  50 
niberó  An   coiteÁn   rom   ruAr." 

"  Cú  Cut,Amn  c'Amm-re  reArcA,"  Anr a  CAtbAt) 
TJnAoi. 

"1r  cuniA  tiom-rA  CAit>é  An  c-Ainm  a  beAr  o]\m,"  AnrA 
Cncnt  Ainn. 

Sm  AgAib,  a  clAnn  ó,  niA]\  -oo  riiAin  CúculAmn  a 
Ainm,  a]ava  llliceÁl  Cnón.  1r  ionAnn  Cú  CuÍAinn  A^ur 
5At)An   CutAinn. 
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^mifM 


5-  "?^^vr,oí 

i<n  — 


"  bí  fpó]\c  50  héo]\  AgAmti  ^p  foin   .xtnAc." 


33.— An   bÁnie. 


UAici^e    iíiaic   .1.    cleAccAT) 

1TIA1C. 

Cun  cnAnn  a  beA^Ab,  nó  a 

beAjAn. 
OnÁCA  .1.  uinbir  be'  nt)éAn- 

CAn  jrinnreAT). 
1   n-Án   bfocAi]\   .1.  1    n-ém- 

■peAcc  tinn. 
Cionnur  poc  a  buAbAt>,   be 

boc    A    btlAl<VÓ. 


Cuinim  one  .1.  btiAibim   one. 

Hajatí),  nó  iiACAT). 

1  bÁn  boibb,  1  bÁn  bÁine,  t 

bÁf\. 

Spónc  50   teón,  nó  rpóinc 

TTlÓn. 

Hí  jrubÁip  nó  beit>,  CAicpió 

ré  50  mbeib. 
An  An  bjruinmn  caIÍ,  nó  op 

mo  comne. 


T)o  bíoT>An  50  Léin  Ag  éirceAcc  50  liAineAc  be  TThceÁb 
Cnón  A5  mnrin  An  rcéib  1  -ocAob  CúcubAinn.  *Oo  reAt> 
TThceÁb  50  bobAnn.     tlíon  ÍAbAin  émneAc  focAb. 

Ua]a  éir  CAniAibb,  "oo  bAbAin  UAib^ín  : 

"bub  riión  An  jníom  é,  a  tfhcít,  An  gAbAn  út)  a 
triAnbAT)." 

3  6 
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"bin")  iiió|\,  a  Úai-ój,"  a]\va  tlliceAt,  "  acc  bí  CAicige 
1Í1MC  A5  CúcuÍAinn  1  ^coiiinimie  An  cbeArAib  btnt." 

"  ^y  -oóca  50   nibionn   pb-fe  A5   CAicije   cleAfA  túic 

£AC    LÁ,"     Allf'    Ml   C-ACA1JU 

"•bílllí-O,     A    ACAin,"    AnfA    SeAÍjÁtl,     "5AC    UAip    A    bÍOf 

C6AT)  AgAinn.  *Oo  ceAnnuit;  ati  tnÁijifCip  t)Á  liAÚnói-o  tiua 
■óúinn  An  tfeACcriiAin  reo  cuauj  ÚAnAinn,  -j  yuAin  fé 
At>bA]i  ré  cattiáti  o  pÁ-opAi^  Ó  "PÁitbe.  Oe^x>  -pA-o-rAn 
A^Anm   An  cpeAccitiAin   yeo  ctigAinn." 

•'  A^tif  A11  AihÍAiT)  a  CU5  pÁ-oj\<M5  Ó  "PÁitbe  a  ceAt)  t>ó 
ijUMin  A  boA^AT)?"  Ajt-p'  All  c-ACAi-p. 

"  1li  lieAi').  b'é  pÁ-onAi^  péin  a  ieA^  aii  cnAnn,  le 
bt\ÁCA  a  •*'>('>  An  a  111.  bi  ctut)  "oe'n  a'ótda'o  -ppÁ^tA  Aige.  T)o 
connAic  A11  mÁijircin  é  Agur  T)ubAif\t  50  nibeAt)  A-óbAn 
•pé  cAtnÁn  An  a  ÍAi^eA-o  Aim.  TJ'iAnp  ré  aja  pÁ-onAi^  An 
cnAnn  a  tAbAinc  *oo,  Aguf  yuAin  fé  é.  UÁ  IVhceÁb 
riúinéij\  a^  "oeAHAiii  ha  ^CAmÁn   Anoir." 

"Hi  por  cÁ  rcAX)"pAi"ó  rib  iiuai|\  a  jeoV>Aii>  rib  nA 
CAmÁm  nuA  fo,"    AnrA  1l1iceÁt. 

"bennít)  111  aic  50  beó]\  1  gcionti  caiiiaiLL,"  AjifA 
SeAjÁn.  "  bíonn  ah  mÁigi|Xi]\  1  n-Án  bf:ocAin  5AC  lÁ. 
bíonn    ré  A5   CAi}-beÁinc   -oúmn    cionntif   poc   a  buAlAb, 

A^Ur  All  LlAC|\ÓlT)  A  buAÍAt)  A]l  All  "OCAtAlll.  A£lir  í  Á]\t)- 
U^AT)   A|\  bAir  CAIllÁm    AJUr   í    buAÍAT). 

bí  bÁi]\e  conióncAir  AgAinn  aii  tÁ  -pÁ  f>ei]\eAT).  ui  An 
niÁií;irci|\  'n-A  liiAon  onAinn.  *Oo  ^Iaoi-ó  ^é  A]\  SeA^Án 
111ac  CAn^icAig  A^ur  a|iLiaiii  Ó  J?uAncÁin  -oo  (1)  beAc-CAob 
ip  nmne  ré  cmn  -oiob. 

"  Ctnnmi  o|\c,"  AnrA  SeA^Án. 

"  Lei^nn  beAc,"   Anf  a  Liaiti. 

Oí  An  cóax)  íjLaoúac  a^  SeAJÁn,  A^ur  glAOió  ■pé 
o|im-rA.  Ann-pom  bí  jac  ne  n^ÍAobAc  aca  50  ]\Aib  Ainm 
An  uibe  T)inne  A^Ainn  ^bAOi-óce  aca." 

•'Dío^-rA  A|\  rAob  Liaiti,"  AnfA  UATogin,  "A5ur 
ctnneA'p  cúb  irceAc  onAib." 

"  Cin|\i|-,  acc  ní  nAJAb  rí  irceAc,  -oÁ  mbeAb  éAn-tiiAic 
%r\y  An  ^cúb.  DÁine  a  bí  An  Á-p  *ocAoib-ne,"  AnrA  SeA^Án, 
"  acc  niiAi|i  a  bí  5ÍAoit)ce  aca.  no  ciiAbniA]!  i|"ceAc  1  tÁji 
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boiLL  n&  pAicce.  T)o  ninne  ah  tnAigtiriji  "OÁ  nAng  "oínn 
A-p  a§aiú  a  céiLe,  Agur  firm  1  ngneim  tÁrii  1  n-A  céite. 
Annrom   vo   caic  re  ah    Liac|\oi-o    irceAC    eAt>pAinn.       l)i 

•ppÓ^C    50    leÓn    AJAIlin     &f    I'Oltl    AtDAC." 

"  Sin  é  An  rrpeAn-cumA  cun  bÁipe  cun  A]\  r lubAÍ," 
AttfA  peA-p  A11  ci^e.  "1r  mAic  Liom  50  bruit  An  mÁigir- 
cin  t>'Á  ihuineAT)  t)ib." 

"tlí  puLÁip  nó  beit>  com  niAic  te  CúcuÍAinn  acc  50 
teAnfAit)   o]\ua,"  A]\rA  llliceÁt  Cpón. 

•'UÁit)  A]\  An  nibócAn  ceApc  cuige  rm,  pé  1  nÓinmn 
é,"  A|\r'   An  c-ACAirt. 

"UÁ  eA^ÍA  o|\m  50  -oceipp-o  opAinn,  munA  n-oéAnAiú 
SeA^Án  51110171  érgw,"  Anf  a  UATogin.  "  UÁ  An-T)úib  Ai^e 
■pAn   mbÁine." 

"  Acc  ní  bírn  a^  mAOióéArh  nÁ  aj  rnópcAr  Af  nio 
tjAirce,"  A]\rA  SeA§Án,  "  5AÓ  c|\ac  a  geibim  cut  bog  An 
An  bruinmn  úaUL" 

"  Deit)  rib  A]u\on  50  rtiAic  por,"  Apr'  An  c-ACAip, 
"  acc  Aicpir  a  -óéAnAiii   A]\   CúcuLAmn.      Hi   bote  An  pom- 

pbA    é." 

""OéAnpAit)  Aicpip  An  CúéulAinn  Agup  An  LAOcpAit) 
CineAiin  fóp,"  AprA  llliceÁt  Cpón. 

"1nmf  -oumn  rcéAb  eite  Ap  CúcuÍAinn,  a  TTlicíL," 
Apr  a  11leAt)b. 

"  UAin  éigm  eile,  a  UleA-Ob,"  AprA  HliceÁl.  "  UÁ 
ré  nó--óéi-óeAnAC  Anocc.  CAicpeAt)  beic  a^  gtuAipeACC, 
nó  beró  longnAi)  opcA  ']'ah  mbAile  cax)  cá  -oom'  C01115- 
beÁit  Amuig.     SeA-ó,   rtÁn  AgAib  50  béip." 

"  beAnnAcc  teAC.  a  Illicit,,"  Apr'  An  c-AtAip. 
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34.— Aíl    SRUtÁtt. 

5tuM]'  o]\c.   a  f  |uicÁm  ; 
JJt-tiAir  o|\c  50  ríon  ; 

C1111  ha  ^Ai^n^e  cior. 

illo  jibe  cu,  cop^ung  one, 
bj\orcuii;  one  rior  : 

Copying  pÁ'ti  'onoiceA-o  ; 
Tli'L  core  An  t)o  ftije. 


tlÁ  cuipi"oír  cojiAinn 

11a  muiteAiin   cú   &mut>A 

ScAOit-re  ^ac  noc  •óíob 
Aj;  ca^at)  50  'o'Lúic. 

Díot)  ^Ló^  binn  "oo   i;ocA-fA 
\>e  ctor  1   n-A^Ait)  An  l-Ae, 

11lAn  §AbAin  cAn  mion-ctocAib 
1x>in  poncAib  j;^Ar'  vein. 


O  pÁ^Aip  AT1  cobAn 
1  n-imeAtt  An   crbéibe 

"Oo  jÁine  ni  ceipeAnn 
5o  -oeineAt)  -oo  nAe. 


An  jÁine  'r  An  obAiyi 

Sm  rompbA  mAic  x)ijinn  ; 

"Le  céite  nuAin  JAbAro, 
Ui£  niAiteAr  "o'Á  cionn. 


conn  a. 
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35.— "oeuiín  t)é. 


■oei]\in,      dim.      of     "oeipe 
(=  -uei|\e^r)),  end. 

•oé,  smoke. 

T)ei|\ín  -oé,  ending  finally  in 
smoke,  lit.  little  end  of 
smoke ;  applied  especially 
to  the  last  trace  of  smoke 


A5  r5re<VOA1£>  quacking, 
péit,  a  marsh,  a  quagmire. 
fi&gAit)  =  nACAib,  will  go. 
]:ei-óitc  =  jreit>it,  minding  ; 

■oÁ  bj:eiíplc,  to  mind  them. 
éijieocAib,  will  rise. 
na^Aix)    5|MAn    ye,  the    sun 

will  set. 


from  a  lighted  stick  held 

in  the  hand  in  some  chil-  |  cóifjwi,  little  box. 

dren's  games. 


*Oei]\ín  "oé,  -oeii\ín  x>é  ! 
UÁ  An  gAbAn  "oonn  a^  WbAitvc  -j'An  bynAOC ; 

T)ei|\ín  *oé,  -oei]\ín  -oé ! 
UÁit)   iia  Lacahi  a^  -pgneATXvig  fAn  bpéic. 

*Oei]\ín  •oé,  -oeinín  "oé  ! 
5eoVj<Mti  b<\  "p&n  te  héijige  An  ÍAe, 

*Oei]M'n  "oé.  •oeinín  "oé  ! 
1r  pA^Ani)   1110  leAtib  "OÁ  bj:en')itc  aj\  péA|i. 

*Oei|\ín  T>é,  •oei|\ín  "oé  ! 
G-i]\eóóAit)  ^eAÍAÓ  ^y  nAJMb  5]nAn  yé  ; 

"Dei-pin  x>é,  -oeijiín  r>é  ! 
]y  cuva  mo  teAnb  ir  mo  cmo  •oe'n  crAOgAÍ. 

"Oei-pín  x>é,  -oei]\ín  t>é  ! 
UÁ  neAt)  rmóÍAige  nn  cóipju'n  yéin 

TDeinín  t>é  !  -oeinín  x>é  ! 
Ua,  Aguf  ó\\  "ooiti'  -|xói|\ín  pém, 

"Oeinín  "oé,  -oeinín  t)é  ! 
Lei^^eATj  mo  teAiib  Ag  piocAt')  rméAn 

TDeinín  t)é,  -oeinín  t)é  ! 
Ace  ccoLax)  50  rÁiii  50  pÁmne  An  ÍAe. 

AlillAOl'b    Ó    tuuigj'lg    X>0    CU1]\    1*10]'. 
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36.— A5    "OU\j    T)0     CO"OtAX). 


mAimi,  mammy,  mamma. 

i  n-Ái]voe,  up. 

b&CAbAinn,    the    arm    as    a 

means  of  carrying  a  child. 

&c. 
ceAngAibce,  bound. 
"aj\  nAcAin"  =  ah  Pai-01]i, 

the  Lord's  Prayer. 
cAicce,  spent. 


fAfgA-o,  pressing. 
ceAtiAiiiAit,  fond,  loving, 
nine  =  nic,  running. 
cn^occA,  wearied  out. 
•pcocAi,  stockings. 
-óÁ    troúnAt),    being   closed» 

closing. 
yA|un-rA,     with    me,    along 

with  vie. 


A    111A1TTP,    A    CHIT),    A    TÍlAHIlÍ    5|\Át>, 

Uóg  mé  1   n-Áijvoe   ro'   l'»ACAbAinn, 
teig  mo  ceAnn  50  róibb  bet)'   cjioitie, 
1]^  cinn  mé  1111'  binge  'vaii   beAbAnó  big. 

A  111  Aim i,   a  euro,   a   111  Aimí   gítÁ'ó, 

Seo  mo  bÁTiiA  ceAngAibce  : 
"Pah   Anoir,  érpc  biom   rem. 

1]'  "oéAnrAit)   mé  "  Afi   iiAcai]\  "   -oinc. 

A  1llAimi,   a  euro,  a  1ÍlAimí  gnÁt>, 

O  cÁ  An  bÁ  ro  CAicce  Ag^m, 
*Oo  X)ia  'n-A  CAob   AcÁim-re  bunbeAc, 

1r  cuin  mé  im'  tinge  'rAn  beAbATO  big. 

A  11lAimi,  a  euro,  a  1llAimi  g^At), 
UAbAin  t)Am   ■pÁrgAT)   ceAnAiiiAib. 

UAbAin  ÁAiii  póg — nó  -oó  nó  cni, 

1]"  cui|\  mé  mi'  binge   '-pATI   beAbAit)  big. 

Dí   mé  Ag  nuic  a]\  reA-o  An  bAe 
Agur  ca  mé  cnAoccA  CMtce  aiiiac; 

DAin-re  bnógA  ir  fcocAÍ  -óíom. 
1r  cui-ji  mé  nn'  buige   'rAn   beAbAió  big. 

UÁ  mo  -pínbe  'óÁ  n-ounAt)  Atioir, 
A  1llAimi,  a  cuit>,   rAn   rAnm-rA, 

'5UT  c^  m0   ceAnn  —  a  TÍlAimí — rbÁn — 
"  Cot)bAt)   rÁm   -oom'   beAnb   geAb." 

cónnA. 
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THE   1KISH    TtKRlER. 


i  .—WHAT    DOGS  CAN  DO. 


valued,    prized,    thought     a 

great  deal   of. 
patient,  quiet,  gentle. 
contempt,  disrespect. 
decaying,  rotting. 
canine,  of  the  dog  kind. 
regions,  countries. 
species,  a  kind. 
sledge,  a  fiat  carriage  without 

wheels. 


stuffed  figures,  forms  made  to 
resemble  men  or  women. 

sagacious,     wise — quick     to 
understand. 

signal,  a  sign. 

restoring,   bringing   back. 

mischievous,  fond  of  mischief. 

hospitably,   kindly. 

ferocious,  fierce. 


Here  in  Ireland  most  dogs  lead  a  happy  life,  for  the 
Irish  people  are  kind-hearted,  and  are  good  to  their  pets. 
Very  many  dogs  live  in  idleness  and  are  not  expected  to 
do  anything,  but  eat,  and  sleep,  and  play,  while  others  are 
made  useful,  and  work  for  their  masters  in  various  ways. 
Some  guard  our  houses,  and  others  help  to  look  after 
and  drive  cows  and  sheep. 
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The  sportsman  takes  his  dog  with  him  to  assist  him 
in  his  day's  shooting,  and  you  find  a  greyhound  and  a 
terrier  in  almost  every  farmhouse.  The  terrier  is  very 
useful,  too,  in  catching  the  rats,  of  which  there  are 
generally  a  great  many  about  barns  and  granaries. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  blind  man  carefully  led  from 
place  to  place  by  one  of  these  patient  animals,  which, 
as  well  as  being  his  guide,  is  also  his  friend  and  companion? 

In  the  East,  the  dog  is  generally  held  in  contempt, 
and  in  many  parts  of  India  and  Turkey  and  other  Asiatic 
countries,  large  dogs  go  about  in  packs,  getting  food  how 
and  where  they  can,  and  devouring  the  refuse  thrown 
out  from  the  houses.  In  this  way  they  keep  the  streets 
free  from  decaying  food  substances,  that  would,  if  left, 
cause  disease  and  death. 

Away  in  the  cold  northern  regions  these  animals  are 
highly  valued  ;  but  they  do  not  enjoy  a  very  comfortable 
life,  for  their  work  is  hard. 

In  these  countries  horses  cannot  live,  and  a  large 
rough-coated  species  of  dog  supplies  their  place.  A 
team  of  them  harnessed  to  a  sledge  will  carry  their 
masters  over  tracts  of  snow-covered  country  for  hours 
at  a  time. 

Nearer  home,  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  in  Ger- 
many, dogs  are  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  use 
donkeys.  You  may  see  them  drawing  little  carts  of 
vegetables  or  bread,  or  milk,  and  going  round  in  the 
mornings  from  house  to  house  with  the  baker  or  the 
dairyman. 

The  dogs  in  these  countries  seem  to  be  wiser  than 
ours,  for  they  do  not  attack  a  strange  animal  as  readily 
as  our  pets  do. 

In  Paris,  dogs  are  taught  to  rescue  people  from  drown- 
ing, and  are  trained  for  this  by  getting  them  to  bring 
stuffed  figures  out  of  the  water. 

In  this  way  they  are  the  means  of  saving  many  from 
a  watery  grave. 
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The  dogs  of  Saint  Bernard  are  very  famous.  They 
live  in  a  convent  up  amongst  the  high  mountains  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  are  carefully  taught  to  help  travellers 
who  have  lost  their  way  on  the  snowy  mountains  in  the 
winter. 

When  the  dog  finds  a  person,  perhaps  half-buried  in 
the  snow,  he  barks  loudly  to  attract  the  attention  of 
some  one  who  may  come  to  help,  and  meanwhile  he 
licks  the  hands  and  face  of  the  traveller,  in  order  to 
warm  him,  and  digs  away  the  snow  from  around  him 
with  his  paws. 

If  no  one  comes  in  answer  to  his  barking,  he  waits 
till  the  traveller  is  able  to  walk,  and  then  guides  him 
to  the  convent  where  he  is  hospitably  entertained. 

It  is  said  that  a  half-frozen  traveller  once  mistook 
the  dog  which  was  licking  his  face  for  a  wolf,  and  shot 
him  ;  but  the  poor  animal,  even  when  dying,  tried  to 
continue  licking  the  man's  face,  as  he  had  been  taught 
to   do. 

In  ancient  Ireland  a  very  large  and  handsome  breed 
of  dogs  was  used  for  hunting  the  wolves,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers  in  our  country  till  a  few  hundred 
years  ago.  These  animals  were  highly  prized,  and  were 
the  pets  and  companions  of  kings  and  chiefs. 

The  Chinese  eat  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  particularly 
of  a  little  rough-haired  dog,  called  a  chow,  which  is 
found  in  China,  and  is  considered  a  great  dainty. 

A  traveller  who  did  not  know  the  language,  was  once 
dining  at  a  Chinese  inn,  and  had  just  finished  some  m 
which  he  liked  very  much.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
it  was,  and  calling  the  servant,  he  pointed  to  the  dish, 
and  said,  "  Quack,  quack,"  meaning  "  Is  it  a  duck  ?  " 
but  the  servant  shook  his  head,  and  said  "Bow-wow." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  dog  is  a  cousin  to  the 
wolf  and  the  fox,  yet  this  is  the  case.  By  his  good 
qualities  he  more  than  repays  the  harm  done  by_his 
ferocious  and  mischievous  relations. 
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2.— SALT. 


mineral,  a  substance  such 
as  stone,  gold,  etc.,  which 
is  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable. 


crystals,  pieces  of  shining 
substance   like   glass. 

evaporate,  to  go  away  in 
a  vapour. 


Salt  is  one  of  the  most  useful  minerals  ;  as  a  necessary 
of  life  it  has  been  known  and  valued  from  the  earliest 
ages. 

Table  salt  is  white,  sparkling,  and  brittle.  If  we  look 
closely  at  it,  we  will  see  that  it,  is  composed  of  little 
crystals  which  sparkle  in  the  sunlight. 

If  a  lump  of  salt  is  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water  it 
falls  to  pieces,  and  is  dissolved,  so  that  it  is  said  to  be 
soluble  in  water  or  any  other  liquid. 

It  has  a  peculiar  taste  quite  different  from  any  other 
food  substance.  This  taste  or  flavour  is  called  saline, 
and  it  imparts  this  flavour  to  the  water  in  which  it  is 
dissolved. 

Rock  salt  is  found  in  Ireland,  near  Belfast,  and  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  largest  salt  mine  in  the 
world  is  in  Austria.  It  is  like  an  underground  town, 
and  measures  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Thirty  feet  below  the  surface  is  a  glistening  bed  of  salt.  A 
traveller  tells  us  that  he  stood  on  a  floor  of  salt,  overhead 
was  a  ceiling  of  salt,  and  on  every  side  walls  of  the  same 
mineral,  glistening  and  glittering  in  the  electric  light. 
In  this  wonderful  world  of  salt  may  be  seen  a  chapel, 
with  seats  and  altars  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  sparkling 
salt.  Stables  have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water  which  supplies  the 
inhabitants  and  animals. 

We  are  told  that  children  have  been  born,  have    lived 
and  died,  without  ever  seeing  the  earth  above  ground. 
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When  the  mine  is  lit  up  by  thousands  of  lamps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  it. 
Salt  is  also  got  from  water — when  a  fresh  water  spring 
flows  over  a  bed  of  salt  it  dissolves  the  salt,  and  becomes 
a  salt  spring  or  well.  This  water  is  collected  in  large 
flat  pans,  and  placed  over  the  fire.  The  water  is  evapo- 
rated and  the  salt  is   left  behind. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  salt  is  obtained  from  sea- 
water.  The  water  is  collected  in  large  shallow  iron  pans 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  until  all  the  water  is 
evaporated. 

Not  only  is  salt  a  valuable  article  of  human  food,  but 
it  is  also  given  to  horses  and  other  animals,  and  is  used  in 
manuring  the  ground. 

In  some  countries,  salt  is  more  expensive  than  with 
us. 


3.— MORNING  HYMN, 
dawning,  beginning  to  appear.  |  behold,  see. 


So  here  hath  been  dawning 

Another  blue  day  ; 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away. 

Behold  it  afore  time 

No  eye  ever  did  ; 
So  soon  it  for  ever 

From  all  eyes  is  hid. 

So  here  hath  been  dawning 

Another  blue  day  ; 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away. 

Thomas   Carlyle. 
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4.— CHILDHOOD    AND    YOUTH    OF    FIONN 
MAC  CUMHAILL. 


PART    I. 


troubled,  disturbed. 
druidess,   a  pagan  priestess. 
spared.,  did  not  kill. 
stags,  large  deer. 
guardian,  one  who  takes  care 

of  a  child. 
swiftly,  quickly. 


slain,    killed. 

brink,  the  edge  of  a  river  or 

a  lake. 
acquired,  got. 
champion,    a    great    fighting 


Amongst  the  heroes  of  ancient  Irish  legends  there  is 
not  one  of  whom  so  many  stories  are  told  as  of  Fionn, 
the  son  of  Cumhall. 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  Fianna  of  Erin,  who  formed 
a  sort  of  army  of  well-trained  men,  who  were  always  kept 
ready  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  the  High  King,  when 
they  were  needed. 

Fionn  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  a  real  histo- 
rical character  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art, 
about  a.d.  250,  but  this  is  not  at  all  certain  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  history  tells  us  very  little  about  him. 

Still,  though  the  stories  of  Fionn  and  the  Fianna  are 
not  themselves  true,  they  are  very  interesting,  because 
we  learn  from  them  what  sort  of  lives  men  and  women 
led  in  ancient  Ireland,  and  what  they  cared  for  and  ad- 
mired. It  is  only  foolish,  ignorant  people  who  call 
these  stories  "  silly  "  and  laugh  at  them. 

At  the  time  that  Fionn  was  born  his  father  Cumhall, 
head  of  the  Fianna  of  Ireland,  had  been  killed  in  battle 
by  the  sons  of  Morna,  who  were  fighting  with  him  for 
the  leadership.  His  mother,  the  beautiful  long-haired 
Muirne,  did  not  dare  to  keep  her  baby  with  her  in  these 
troubled  times,  so  she  gave  him  in  charge  to  a  druidess 
and  to  another  woman  named  Liath  Luachra,  who 
brought  him  away  to  the  woods  of  Sliabh  Bladhma  or 
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Slieve  Bloom,  to  nurse  him  secretly,  because  they  feared 
that  his  father's  enemies,  the  sons  of  Morna,  might  kill 
him,  if  they  knew  where  he  was. 

He  remained  with  these  two  women  for  a  long  time, 
and  after  six  years,  his  mother,  who  meanwhile  had  got 
married  again  to  the  King  of  Ciarraighe,  came  to  see  him. 

She  travelled  through  many  lonely  places,  till  she 
came  to  the  little  hunting  cabin  of  the  druidess,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  wood. 

When  she  went  in,  she  found  Fionn  asleep,  and,  lifting 
him  up  in  her  arms,  she  kissed  him  and  sang  him  a  little 
sleepy  song  ;  then  she  said  farewell  to  the  women  and 
went  away. 

The  women  continued  to  care  for  the  boy,  and,  as  he 
grew  up,  he  became  very  sensible  and  strong. 

One  dav  when  he  went  out,  he  saw  a  wild  duck  on  the 
lake  with  her  clutch  of  young  ones  and,  making  a  cast 
with  his  sling,  he  cut  off  her  wings,  so  that  she  could  not 
fly,  and  he  brought,  her  back  with  him  to  the  cabin.  This 
was  his  first  hunt. 

His  two  guardians  gave  him  good  training  in  running, 
leaping,  and  swimming.  In  order  to  teach  him  to  swim^ 
they  would  throw  him  into  the  deep  water  and  let  him 
make  his  way  out,  and  they  trained  him  in  running  by 
leaving  him  in  a  field  where  there  were  hares,  and  bidding 
him  not  to  let  these  hares  leave  the  field,  but  to  keep 
before  them  whichever  way  they  went. 

Once,  in  order  to  hide  from  the  sons  of  Morna,  he  went 
away  and  stayed  for  a  while  with  a  troop  of  poets  in  the 
mountains  of  Crotta  Cliach  ;  but  a  great  robber  from 
Leinster  called  Fiagail  came  and  killed  all  the  poets.  He 
spared  the  child,  however,  and  brought  him  to  his  own 
house.  When  the  two  women  came  looking  for  him, 
Fiagail  gave  him  up  to  them  and  they  took  him  back  to 
their  own  cabin. 

Time  went  on,  and  Fionn  was  now  a  strong,  f  air-haired,, 
beautiful  young  man. 
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One  day,  the  two  women  and  he  were  out  on  Sliabh 
Bladhma,  when  they  saw  before  them  a  herd  of  deer. 
"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  we  cannot  get 
one  of  these  deer." 

"  I  will  get  one  of  them  for  you,"  said  Fionn.  Then 
he  followed  after  them,  and  caught  two  stags  which  he 
brought  home  to  the  hunting-cabin. 

His  guardians  knew  then  that  he  was  able  to  run 
more  swiftly  than  even  the  wild  deer,  and  he  used  to  go 
hunting  for  them  every  day. 

Fionn  was  now  grown  up,  and  the  druidess  said  to 
him,  "  It  is  best  for  you  to  leave  us,  for  the  sons  of  Morna 
are  watching  again  to  kill  you."  The  young  man  did  as 
she  told  him,  and  started  off  alone  on  his  travels. 

When  he  came  to  Magh  Life,  he  saw  some  lads  swim- 
ming in  a  lake  and  they  called  to  him  to  swim  against 
them.  Fionn  did  so,  and  beat  them  all.  Then  he  went 
on  further  and  reached  Loch  Lein,  where  he  took  service 
with  the  King  of  Fionntraigh.  The  king  soon  found  that 
there  was  no  hunter  like  him,  and  he  said,  "  If  Cumhall 
had  left  a  son,  you  would  be  that  son." 

His  next  home  was  at  the  court  of  his  step-father,  the 
King  of  Ciarraighe,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  there,  for 
the  king  told  him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  protect 
him  from  the  sons  of  Morna,  so  he  started  off  into  Con- 
nacht  to  look  for  his  father's  brother. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  he  met  a  woman  sitting  all  alone 
and  crying,  and  going  up  to  her,  he  saw  that  there  were 
tears  of  blood  on  her  face.  "  Your  face  is  red  with  tears 
of  blood,  woman,"  he  said  to  her. 

"  I  have  reason  to  cry  tears  of  blood,"  said  she,  "  a 
great  fighting  man  has  killed  my  only  son." 

Fionn  followed  after  this  champion  and  fought  with 
him  till  he  killed  him.  He  found  that  this  was  the  same 
man  who  had  given  his  father  Cumhall  his  first  wound 
in  the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain,  and  who  had  captured 
Cumhall's  treasure-bag. 

3  7 
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Fionn  now  got  back  the  treasure-bag  and  continued 
his  journey  till  he  found  his  uncle,  who  was  now  an  old 
man  living  in  a  lonely  place  with  some  other  old  warriors 
of  the  Fianna.  Fionn  gave  him  the  treasure-bag  and 
told  him  his  whole  story. 

When  he  left  his  uncle,  Fionn  spent  some  time  with 
a  poet  named  Finneigeas,  who  lived  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Bovne,  because  he  thought,  as  most  poets  did  at 
that  time,  that  it  was  always  on  the  brink  of  water  that 
poetry  was  best  revealed.  Fionn,  whilst  he  was  with 
him,  learned  poetry  and  acquired  great  knowledge. 


5.— CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  FIONN 
MAC  CUMHAILL. 


PART    II. 


assembly,  a  number  of  people 

collected  together. 
enmity,    dislike. 
magician,  a  person  who  was 
supposed  to  do  wonderful 


in   succession,  one  after  the 

other. 
henceforward,  in  future. 
quit,  leave, 
seer,  a  wise  man. 


things  by  the  help  of  spirits      decision     a   judgment 
or  fairies. 


We  next  hear  of  Fionn  as  getting  ready  to  attend  the 
gathering  of  the  high  priests  and  nobles  of  Erin  which 
was  held  at  Tara  at  Samhain  time. 

It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  this  assembly  that  no  man 
was  to  engage  in  a  quarrel,  or  show  enmity  towards 
another  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  it  lasted. 

The  king  and  his  chief  men,  Goll,  son  of  Morna,  who 
was  now  head  of  the  Fianna,  Caoilte,  son  of  Ronan,  and 
Conan,  son  of  Morna,  were  sitting  at  the  feast  in  the 
great  house  of  the  Middle  Court,  when  Fionn  came  up 
and  took  his  place  amongst  them  ;  and  none  of  them  knew 
who  he  was. 
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The  High  King  looked  at  him  and  asked  his  name. 

"  I  am  Fionn,  son  of  Cumhall,  who  was  head  over  the 
Fianna,  and  I  am  come  to  offer  you  my  friendship  and 
my  service,"  said  the  young  man. 

;'  Your  father  was  a  friend  whom  I  trusted,  so  I 
accept,"  said  the  king. 

Then  Fionn  rose  and  made  his  agreement  of  service 
and  promised  fidelity  to  the  king. 

The  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  placed  him 
beside  his  own  son,  and  they  all  gave  themselves  up  to 
feasting  and  pleasure  for  a  while.  When  night  came, 
the  rest  of  the  company  went  away  to  sleep,  but  Fionn 
undertook  to  keep  guard  till  morning  against  the  magi- 
cian Aillen,  who  had  set  fire  to  Tara  during  the  festival 
every  year  for  nine  years  in  succession,  having  first 
lulled  the  people  to  sleep  with  fairy  music. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  the  High  King  and  all  the 
nobles  of  Ireland  came  out  upon  the  lawn  at  Tara  where 
Fionn  was  awaiting  them. 

"  O  King,"  said  Fionn,  "  behold  the  head  of  the  man 
who  burned  Tara,  and  here  is  his  pipe  and  the  harp  that 
made  his  music." 

The  king  and  all  the  court  were  delighted,  and, 
when  they  came  together  in  the  place  of  council,  they 
agreed  that  the  headship  of  the  Fianna  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  given  henceforward  to  Fionn. 

The  king  spoke  to  Goll,  son  of  Morna,  and  said,  "  Well, 
Goll,  will  you  quit  Ireland  or  put  your  hand  in  Fionn's 
hand  ?  " 

"  By  my  word,  I  will  put  my  hand  in  Fionn's,"  said 
Goll. 

Then  all  the  chief  men  of  the  Fianna  rose  up  and  gave 
their  hands  to  Fionn,  and  Goll,  son  of  Morna,  gave  his 
hand  to  him  first,  that  so  the  others  might  be  less 
ashamed  to  do  it. 

From  that  time  Fionn  was  the  head  of  the  Fianna,  and 
he  lived  in  state,  like  a  king,  in  Almhuin  of  Leinster. 
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He  was  a  wise  man,  a  seer,  a  druid,  and  a  poet. 
Everything  he  said  was  sweet-sounding  to  his  people, 
and  there  was  no  better  fighting  man  than  he. 

Many  good  qualities  he  had  of  which  the  stories  tell 
us.  He  was  so  just  that  if  his  own  son  and  his  greatest 
enemy  had  come  before  him  to  be  judged,  he  would  have 
given  a  fair  decision  between  them. 

Then,  too,  he  was  trustworthy,  and  what  he  promised 
at  night  he  fulfilled  on  the  morrow,  and  this  is  a  great 
quality  in  a  ruler. 

Always  he  was  renowned  for  his  hospitality  and  for 
his  liberality,  for  he  never  denied  any  man  his  assistance, 
if  he  asked  for  it. 

But,  though  he  was  quiet  and  peaceful  as  a  rule,  in 
battle  he  was  very  fierce,  and  afterwards  Oisin,  his  son, 
and  Oscar,  his  grandson,  were  like  him  in  that. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  any  more  tales  about 
Fionn  ;  but  you  can  read  a  great  many  other  stories 
about  him  and  his  followers  in  books,  and  you  may  even 
be  fortunate  enough,  too,  to  find  old  people  who  can  tell 
you  some,  as  you  sit  over  the  fire  in  the  winter  evenings. 
If  they  will  do  this,  you  should  listen  very  attentively, 
and  feel  very  proud,  too,  of  the  old  Irish  tales,  for  they 
are  much  older  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
except  Greece  ;  and  some  of  them  at  least  were  told 
round  Irish  firesides  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
— (Abridged  from  "  Gods  and  Fighting  Men," 

by  kind  permission  of  Lady  Gregory.) 

Page  79.  Sliabh  Bladhma,  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  in 
Queen's  County. 

Page  80.  The  mountains  of  Crotta  Cliach,  the  Galtees  in 
County  Tipperary. 

Page  81.  Magh  Life,  the  plain  of  the  Liffey,  around  Dublin. 
Loch  Leint  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killarney. 
Fionntraigh,   Ventry,    in   County   Kerry. 
Page  82.  Samhain,  the  beginning  of  November. 

Tara,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Dublin,  in  the 
County  Meath.  It  was  at  Tara  that  the  High 
Kings  of  Ireland  used  to  live. 
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6.— THE  KING  OF  IRELAND'S  CAIRN. 


frond,  the  leai  of  a  fern. 

foray,  a  small  military  ex- 
pedition made  into  an 
enemy's    country. 

unerring  hand,  hand  which 
does  not  miss  its  aim. 

brand,  sword. 


mouldered,  fallen  to  pieces. 
chant,  a  solemn  song. 
misty,  like  ghosts. 
fleeting,  running  quickly. 
reveliings,   feasts. 
eve,  evening. 
tidings,  news. 


Blow  softly  down  the  valley, 
O  wind,  and  stir  the  fern 

That  waves  its  green  fronds  over 
The  King  of  Ireland's  cairn. 

Here  in  his  last  wild  foray 
He  fell,  and  here  he  lies — 

His  armour  makes  no  rattle, 
The  clay  is  in  his  eyes. 

His  spear,  that  once  was  lightning, 
Hurled  with  unerring  hand, 

Rusts  by  his  fleshless  fingers 
Beside  his  battle  brand. 

His  shield  that  made  a  pillow 
Beneath  his  noble  head, 

Hath  mouldered,  quite  forgotten, 
With  the  half-forgotten  dead. 


Say,  doth  his  ghost  remember 
Old  fights,  old  reveliings, 

When  the  victor-chant  re-echoed 
In  Tara  of  the  Kings  ? 
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Say,  down  those  Halls  of  Quiet 

Doth  he  cry  upon  his  Queen  ? 
Or  doth  he  sleep  contented 

To  dream  of  what  has  been  ? 

Nay,*nay,  he  still  is  kingly — 

He  wanders  in  a  glen 
Where  Fionn  goes  by  a-hunting 

With  misty  Fenian  men. 

He  sees  the  hounds  of  wonder 
Bring  down  their  fleeting  prey  ; 

He  sees  the  swift  blood  flowing 
At  dawning  of  the  day. 

At  night  he  holds  his  revels 

Just  as  a  king  might  do — 
But  the  ghostly  mirth  is  silent. 

The  harp-song  silent  too  ! 

And  he  who  crowns  the  feasting, 

His  shadowy  Queen  beside, 
Is  pale  as  when  they  stretched  him 

That  bitter  eve  he  died. 

'Tis  well ;  he  seeks  no  tidings — 

His  heart  would  ache  to  know 
That  all  is  changed  in  Ireland, 

And  Tara  lieth  low. 

Ethna  Carbery. 
(By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Seumas  MacManus  ) 
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/.—A  CHAT  ABOUT  WATER. 


rippled,  flowed  in  little  waves. 
liquid,    anything    that    flows. 
dissolved,  melted. 
essential,  necessary. 


convenience,  ease,  fitness. 
flavour,  taste. 
interfere,  to  clash. 
leisure,  spare  time. 


"  What  does  the  water  say,  mother  ?  "  said  Mary  one 
evening,  as  they  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  brook  that  rippled 
noisily  over  the  pebbles. 

"  The  water  does  not  speak,  my  dear,"  said  her 
mother. 

"  But  it  is  making  a  noise,"  continued  the  little  girl, 
"  and  the  water  in  the  pond  at  home  is  so  still." 

"  The  water  in  the  brook  is  always  jnoving,"  said  her 
mother,  "  and  that  causes  the  noise.  Water  is  a  liquid, 
and  it  flows  when  there  is  a  way  for  it  to  do  so.  The  banks 
of  the  pond  and  the  banks  of  the  brook  prevent  the  water 
from  flowing  out." 

"  I  can  see  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook 
and  also  a  pretty  piece  of  coloured  glass,"  said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  water  is  transparent,  which  means  that  we  can 
see  through  it  ;  as  we  can  see  through  glass  or  through 
the  air  around  us." 

"  I  put  some  sugar  in  a  glass  of  water  yesterday," 
said  Mary,  "  and  after  I  had  stirred  it  for  a  little  while, 
I  could  not  see  the  sugar  any  more.  What  happened  to 
it,  mother  ?  " 

"  The  water  dissolved  the  sugar,  Mary,  and  if  you  had 
tasted  the  water,  you  would  have  found  that  it  was 
sweet." 

"  But  water  has  no  taste  of  its  own.     Has  it,  Mother  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear.  It  has  no  taste,  no  colour,  and  no 
smell.  It  is  the  absence  of  these  qualities  which  makes 
it  essential  to  our  everyday  comfort  and  convenience." 

"  If  water  had  any  particular  colour,  it  would  not  be 
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so  useful  as  it  is  for  washing  our  clothes  and  cooking  our 
food." 

"  If  it  had  any  peculiar  taste,  it  would  destroy  the 
flavour  of  most  of  our  articles  of  food.  In  the  same  way, 
if  it  had  any  smell  of  its  own,  it  would  interfere  with  the 
natural  smell  of  any  articles  of  food  cooked  with  water." 

"  Where  does  the  rain-water  come  from,  mother  ?  " 
asked  Mary. 

"  It  comes  from  the  clouds,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother. 

"  But  how  did  it  get  up  into  the  clouds  ?  " 

"It  was  soaked  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  and  from  the  earth  itself." 

"  And  then  the  rain  fills  up  the  rivers  again,  doesn't  it, 
mother  ?  I  know  the  river  in  front  of  my  uncle's  house 
is  always  very  full  of  water,  when  it  has  been  raining 
heavily  for  some  days." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  are  quite  right.  Some  day,  when 
I  have  more  time  to  spare,  I  will  tell  you  a  great  many 
other  things  about  water  and  how  it  can  have  two  other 
forms  besides  the  liquid  form." 
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ruddy,  reddish. 

are  Indian  princes,  have  light 
colours  like  those  of  the 
clothes  worn  by  Indian 
princes. 


pinching,  painful,  unpleasant. 
russet,  reddish  brown. 
plumed   with   snow,   covered 

with  snow  which  looks  like 

plumes  of  feathers. 


Good-bye,  good-bye  to  Summer  ! 

For  Summer's  nearly  done  ; 
The  garden  smiling  faintly, 

Cool  breezes  in  the  sun  ; 
Our  Thrushes  now  are  silent, 

Our  Swallows  flown  away, 
But  Robin's  here,  in  coat  of  brown, 

With  ruddy  breast-knot  gay. 
Robin,  Robin-Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear  ! 
Robin  singing  sweetly 

In  the  falling  of  the  year. 
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Bright  yellow,  red,  and  orange, 

The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts  ; 
The  trees  are  Indian  princes, 

But  soon  they'll  turn  to  ghosts. 
The  scanty  pears  and  apples 

Hang  russet  on  the  bough  ; 
It's  Autumn,  Autumn,  Autumn  late, 

'Twill  soon  be  Winter  now. 
Robin,  Robin  Red-breast, 

O  Robin  dear  ! 
And  welaway  !  my  Robin, 

For  pinching  times  are  near. 

The  fireside  for  the  Cricket,    ' 

The  wheatstack  for  the  Mouse, 
When  trembling  night-winds  whistle 

And  moan  all  round  the  house  ; 
The  frosty  ways  like  iron, 

The  branches   plumed  with  snow, — 
Alas  !  in  Winter,  dead  and  dark, 

Where  can  poor  Robin  go  ? 
Robin,  Robin  Red-breast, 

O  Robin  dear  ! 
And  a  crumb  of  bread  for  Robin, 

His  little  heart  to  cheer. 

I  Villi  a  m  A  llingham. 

{By  kind  permission.) 
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foreigners,  strangers  who 
come  into  a  country 
which  is  not  their  own. 

invade,  to  go  into  a  country 
in  order  to  attack  it. 

independent,  not  under  the 
control  of  another,  free. 

republic,  a  country  ruled  by 
a  president  instead  of  by 
a  king. 


elected,  chosen. 

inspector,  a  person  who  looks 

after   any  business   to  see 

that  it  is  properly  done. 
assistance,   help. 
chop,     cut     up     into     small 

pieces. 
crashing,     making     a     loud 

noise. 


9.— ELSIE,  THE  SWISS 
MAID,  AND  THE  LAND 
IN  WHICH  SHE  LIVES. 


Far  away  from  Ireland 
over  the  sea  lies  Switzerland. 
It  is  a  small  country,  and 
very  mountainous.  Some  of 
the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow,  even  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  people  mostly  live 
in  the  valleys,  in  little  vil- 
lages of  pretty  wooden  houses, 
on  the  roofs  of  which  great 
blocks  of  stone  are  fastened 
with    ropes,  to   prevent    the 
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roofs  themselves  from  being  blown  away  in  the  terrible 
winter  storms. 

Round  the  villages  are  the  fields  which  the  people 
cultivate  ;  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  which 
close  in  the  valleys  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  These  forests  are  carefully  protected  by 
law,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  cut  down  a  tree  without 
planting  another  in  place  of  it 

Switzerland  is  not  a  fertile  country  ;  the  soil  is  not 
rich  and  does  not  yield  such  fine  crops  as  we  have  here 
in  Ireland.  The  climate,  too,  is  very  severe.  Still,  the 
inhabitants  are  well  off  and  are  happy  and  contented. 
There  are  no  really  poor  people,  though  there  are  few 
who  are  rich.  The  peasants  are  very  industrious  ;  every- 
one works  hard,  and  everyone  has  enough  to  eat  and  good 
warm  clothes  to  wear. 

The  Swiss  love  their  country  very  dearly,  and  in  the 
old  times,  wrhen  foreigners  invaded  it,  they  defended 
themselves  bravely  and  drove  the  strangers  away. 

Switzerland  is  now  an  independent  republic,  divided 
into  provinces,  and  ruled  by  a  President,  who  is  elected  by 
the  people. 

Let  us  see  now  what  sort  of  life  children  lead  in  the 
Swiss  villages,  and  take  little  Elsie  as  an  example. 

Elsie  is  ten  years  old,  and  goes  to  school  twice  every 
day,  for  Swiss  children  must  attend  school  regularly  from 
the  time  they  are  six  years  old  till  sixteen.  If  Elsie 
remained  at  home  a  single  day  without  leave  from  her 
teacher,  the  inspector  would  call  to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter. 

Her  father  has  a  small  farm,  and  in  the  early  morning, 
it  is  Elsie's  business  to  carry  the  milk  to  the  village 
creamery  for  sale  in  a  flat  can  strapped  on  her  back. 

School  begins  at  seven  o'clock,  so  you  see  that  Elsie 
has  to  be  up  early,  for  the  creamery  is  a  mile  from  her 
home. 

As  she  walks  to  school,  she  is  busy  knitting  ;  so  are 
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her  companions,  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  -from 
chatting  with  one  another,  for  they  all  learned  to  knit 
before  they  were  seven  years  of  age. 

Morning  school  is  over  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  Elsie 
hurries  home  to  take  her  father's  dinner  to  the  field  on  the 
hillside,  where  he  has  been  working  since  daybreak. 

He  is  glad  to  see  his  little  girl  coming,  and  they  both 
enjoy  their  mid-day  meal  together. 

Elsie  goes  back  to  school  for  a  few  hours  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then,  when  she  comes  home,  she  helps  her 
mother  to  gather  the  vegetables  for  the  market,  and  gives 
any  assistance  she  is  able  in  their  little  home. 

In  summer  there  is  no  school  for  two  months,  and 
Elsie  enjoys  her  long  holiday,  although  she  has  to  help 
her  parents  with  the  cows,  goats,  and  fowls. 

At  this  time  they  go  to  live  at  their  farm  high  up  in 
the  mountains.  They  carry  their  pots,  pans, and  every- 
thing they  need  in  large  baskets  on  their  backs. 

When  the  cattle  have  eaten  the  grass,  and  the  cold 
weather  is  coming,  they  return  to  the  valley  and  the  old 
life  begins  again.  In  the  winter  there  is  no  farm  work 
to  do,  for  all  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  but  still 
the  family  are  not  idle.  The  cattle,  which  have  been 
all  gathered  together,  into  warm  sheds,  must  be  fed  and 
attended  to  ;  firewood  must  be  chopped,  and  water 
fetched,  besides  which,  the  ordinary  household  duties  of 
the  women  go  on  as  usual. 

In  the  evening  the  family  sits  round  the  fire,  and  the 
father  and  sons  busy  themselves  in  carving  those  pretty 
wooden  toys  and  ornaments  which  are  known  everywhere 
as  Swiss  work,  and  which  are  sold  in  the  spring  to  agents 
from  the  towns,  who  go  round  to  collect  them.  Elsie 
and  her  mother,  when  supper  is  over,  take  their  sewing  or 
their  knitting  in  hands  and  work  at  it  steadily.  Though 
a  storm  may  be  raging  outside,  and  they  may  hear  the 
great  blocks  of  ice  or  hardened  snow  crashing  down  from 
the  mountains,  they  are  accustomed  to  this,  and  do  not 
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mind,  but  sit  there  comfortably,  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock, 
when  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  for  they  must  be  up  long  before 
dawn. 

So  you  see  what  a  busy  little  person  Elsie  the  Swiss 
maid  is. 


io.— TIPPERARY. 


mien,  appearance  or  manner.  |  gladsome,   gay. 

fearful,  such  as  to  cause  fear. 


Were  you  ever  in  sweet  Tipperary,  where  the  fields  are 

so  sunny  and  green, 
And  the  heath-brown  Slieve  Bloom  and  the  Galtees  look 

down  with  so  proud  a  mien  ? 
'Tis  here  you  would  see  more  beauty  than  is  on  all  Irish 

ground — 
God  bless  you.   my  sweet   Tipperary  !   for  where  could 

your  like  be  found  ? 

Thev  say  that  your  hand  is  fearful,  that  darkness  is  in 

your  eye  ; 
But  I'll  not  let  them  utter  so  black  and  bitter  a  lie. 
O,  no!  a  chuisle, a  stóirin,  bright,  bright  and  warm  are  you, 
With  hearts  as  bold  as  the  men  of  old,  to  yourself  and 

your  country  true. 

O  come  for  a  while  among  us  and  give  us  a  friendly  hand, 
And  you'll  see  that  old  Tipperary  is  a  loving  and  gladsome 

land  ; 
From  Upper  to  Lower  Ormond,    bright    welcomes   and 

smiles  will  spring — 
On  the  plains  of  Tipperary  the  stranger  is  like  a  king. 

Eva  Mary  Kelly. 
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ii.— A  VISIT  TO  A  TEA  PLANTATION. 


interior,    inland,    away   from 

the  sea 
plantation,    where    trees    are 

planted. 
sap,  juice  of  plants. 
wicker,  woven  like  a  basket. 
mosquitoes,       little       insects 

which    are    found    in    hot 

countries. 


European,       belonging       to 

Europe. 
injure,  spoil,  hurt, 
prepared,  got  ready. 
admired,  thought  pretty. 

unwholesome,    bad    for    the 

health. 

fang,   a  Ions:  tooth. 


Sheila  and  Eamonn  Lyons  were  two  little  Irish 
children,  but  they  had  lived  in  Ceylon  since  they  were 
babies. 

Ceylon  is  an  island  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  which 
lies  south  of  India  and  belongs  to  England.  The  climate 
is  so  hot  that  European  children  who  live  there  look  pale 
and  are  never  very  strong. 

A  great  deal  of  tea  is  grown  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
but  not  near  the  sea,  as  the  salt  sea  breezes  would  injure 
the  tea    plants. 

One  spring,  a  little  cousin  named  Eileen  came  out 
from  Ireland  on  a  visit  to  Sheila  and  Eamonn.  She  was 
very  anxious  to  know  how  tea  was  grown  and  prepared 
for  sale  ;  so  one  afternoon  Mrs.  Lyons  took  the  three 
children  to  visit  a  tea  plantation  a  few  miles  off. 

As  they  drove  along  the  road,  Eileen  admired  the 
fine  tall  trees  on  each  side.  Eamonn  told  her  that  they 
were  clove  trees,  india-rubber  trees,  nutmeg  trees,  and 
sago  palms,  but  Eileen  could  scarcely  believe  him. 

"  That  tree  is  not  made  of  india-rubber,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  cloves,  nor  any  nutmegs,  nor  any  sago  growing 
on  the  others,"  she  said. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt,  "but  india-rubber  is  made 
from  the  sap  of  that  tree  ;  the  cloves  and  the  nutmegs  are 
inside  those  green  fruits,  which  look  like  chestnuts,  and 
the  sago  is  found  inside  the  trunk  of  the  sago  palm." 
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"  Here  we  are  at  the  plantation,"  cried  Sheila,  "  and 
there  is  Mr.  Thompson  the  owner." 

Mr.  Thompson  took  them  over  the  plantation  and 
showed  them  the  greyish-green  tea  bushes  planted  in 
rows  and  growing  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height.  They 
were  covered  with  small  pointed  leaves,  and  a  number  of 
native  women  and  children  were  picking  the  larger  leaves 
off   and  putting  them  into  baskets. 

They  picked  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  tear  the 
leaves,  and  took  care  not  to  injure  the  smaller  ones, 
which  were  left  growing  for  the  next  picking. 

When  the  baskets  were  filled,  they  were  carried  into 
the  sheds,  where  the  leaves  were  spread  out  on  wicker 
trays  and  left  for  some  days  to  dry. 

When  dry,  they  were  heated  in  iron  pans  over  a  fire 
till  they  began  to  crackle,  and  were  then  thrown  into  a 
big  machine  which  rolled  and  pressed  them,  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  a  good  deal  of  the  juice. 

They  were  again  put  out  in  the  air,  and  again  heated 
over  the  fire  for  a  short  time.  Lastly,  the  tea  was  spread 
out  on  large  tables,  and  any  bad  or  imperfectly  dried 
leaves  removed.  When  this  was  done,  the  tea  was  fit 
to  be  packed. 

"  Does  tea  grow  anywhere  else  besides  Ceylon  ?  " 
asked  Eileen. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  laughing,  "  a  great  deal 
more  tea  is  grown  in  China  than  here.  It  is  grown  in 
India,  too,  and  in  other  countries." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  work  on  your  plantation, 
sir,"  said  Eileen  ;  "  it  would  be  great  fun." 

"  You  would  soon  get  tired  of  it,  my  dear  little  girl," 
said  Mr.  Thompson.  "  No  European  could  work  all 
day  in  the  hot  sun,  as  these  natives  do." 

"  Do  they  earn  much  money  ?  "  asked  Eileen. 

"  The  men  get  about  eight  pence  a  day,  but  the  women 
and  the  children  are  paid  less,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  I  shall  always  think  of  Mr.  Thompson's  plantation 
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whenever  I  drink  tea  in  future,"  said  Eileen  to  her  aunt 
when  they  were  driving  home. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  forget  it  for  a  long  time," 
said  Mrs.  Lyons  ;  "but  I  hope  you  will  never  get  too  fond 
of  tea.  Even  grown-up  people  should  not  take  it  oftener 
than  twice  a  day,  and  it  is  not  good  for  -children  at  all, 
unless  it  is  made  very  weak." 

"  I  like  strong  tea,"  said  Eileen. 

"  Perhaps  you  do,"  said  her  aunt,  "  but  you  ought 
not  to  drink  it.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  grow  up  to  be  a 
strong,  healthy  woman." 

"  You  must  remember,  too,  that  tea  should  never  be 
allowed  to  '  draw  '  for  more  than  four  or  five  minutes. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  drink  it  at  once,  you  should  pour 
off  the  tea  from  the  leaves  into  another  tea-pot." 
"  Why  is  that,  Mother  ?  "  asked  Sheila. 
"  Because  if  the  water  is  left  on  the  leaves  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  a  bitter  juice  called  tannin,  which  is  very 
unwholesome,  comes  out  of  them,"  said  Mrs.  Lyons. 

"  I  think  it  is  lovely  to  live  in  a  country  like  Ceylon, 
where  tea,  and  cloves,  and  nutmegs  grow,"  said  Eileen. 

"  Take  care,  Eileen,  you  should  not  walk  in  the  grass," 
cried  Eamonn,  when  they  had  got  out  of  the  carriage  and 
were  going  up  towards  the  house. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Eileen. 

"  Because  you  might  tread  on  a  snake,  perhaps  a 
cobra  ;  and  if  a  cobra  struck  you  with  his  poisoned  fang, 
you  would  be  dead  in  twenty  minutes." 

"  I  did  not  know  that,"  said  Eileen,  jumping  out  on 
the  path  very  quickly  ;  "  we  have  no  snakes  in  Ireland." 

"  How  nice  it  would  be  to  live  in  a  country  where  there 
were  no  snakes,"  said  Sheila. 

"  There  are  no  mosquitoes  to  bite  you,  either,  and 
no  hot  burning  sun  to  give  you  sun-stroke.  You  could 
play  in  the  sunshine  even  in  the  middle  of  summer," 
added  Mrs.  Lyons. 

"  Mother,  I  wish  we  lived  in  Ireland,"  cried  Eamonn. 
3  8 
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Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire, 
To  warm  a  little  fairy, 
Wet  and  dripping, 
Out-doors  knocking  ? — 
Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire? 

Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire, 
To  warm  a  little  puppy, 

Wet  and  dripping, 

Out-doors  barking  ? — 
Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire? 

Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire, 
To  warm  a  little  kitten, 

Wet  and  dripping, 

Out  doors  mewing  ? — 
Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire? 

Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire, 
To  warm  a  little  fairy, 
Wet   and  dripping, 
Out  doors  knocking  ? — 
Good  little  boy,  have  you  got  any  fire? 
Sarah  Piatt. 
(By  kind  permission.) 
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I3-— AUTUMN. 


hyacinth,  a  purple  flower. 
summer-house,  a  little  house 
made  of  branches  or  wood. 


spoils,  plunder. 
rustle,  a  rubbing  noise. 


Let  us  come  out  and  walk  in  the  woods  to  see  how 
this  old  world  of  ours  looks. 

The  day  is  bright,  and  the  sparrows  are  chirping  noisily 
from  the  ivy  that  crosses  the  trunk  of  that  old  elm-tree. 

The  year  is  getting  old  ;  a  few  months  ago  it  was  in  its 
infancy,  then  these  woods  looked  gay  with  the  wild 
hyacinths  and  pale  primroses.  You  remember,  we  came 
and  filled  our  baskets  with  these  delicate  spring  flowers. 

Later  on,  we  sat  under  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  when 
the  sun  was  shining  in  all  its  glory.  The  birds  were 
singing  their  sweetest  songs,  and  the  bees  were  busy 
gathering  honey. 

We  watched  the  swallows  flying  in  and  out  of  the  old 
summer-house,  carrying  the  mortar  and  straw  to  build 
their  nests. 

They  have  all  gone  back  to  sunnier  lands,  long  since. 

We  find  some  of  the  leaves  under  our  feet,  and  a  few 
still  cling  to  the  branches.  Look  at  that  old  beech-tree  ; 
how  beautiful  it  looks  ;  the  leaves  have  changed  their 
colours  to  crimson  and  gold  and  amber. 

Although  the  sun  is  shedding  its  warm  rays  over  the 
woods  and  fields,  the  bees  are  not  out  gathering  their 
spoils,  for  there  are  no  wild  flowers  now  in  bloom. 

The  thrush  and  the  blackbird  are  silent  and  hop  about 
looking  for  food.  There  is  a  stillness  in  the  air,  broken 
only  by  the  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf  and  by  the  noisy 
sparrows. 

The  trees  will  soon  be  quite  bare.  The  frost  and  snow 
will  visit  us,  and  in  a  few  months  more  we  shall  have 
said  good  bye  to  the  old  year,  and  the  sound  of  the  merry 
bell  in  the  frosty  air  will  bring  the  news  that  another 
New  Year  is  with  us. 
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I4-— A    BOY'S    SONG. 


nestlings,  young  birds. 
lea,  a  meadow. 


clustering,    growing    together 

in  bunches. 
banter,  tease. 


Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest, 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest, 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  the  play, 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well, 
That's  a  thing  I  never  could  tell. 

But  this  I  know,  I  love  to  play, 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay, 
Up  the  water,  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

James   Hogg. 
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15.— DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  [HOLY   LAND. 


population,  number  of  people. 

captured,  took  by  fight- 
ing. 

conquests,  places  which  had 
been  taken. 


tradition,  an  old  story  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for 
a  long  time. 

disciple,  a  follower. 

pitcher,  a  jug. 


The  Holy  Land,  or  Palestine,  is  a  country  in  Asia 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  only  about 
a  third  the  size  of  Ireland,  and  has  a  very  small  popu- 
lation. It  is  called  the  Holy  Land,  because  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and  lived,  and  died  there  ;  so  that 
all  Christians  love  it,  as  the  land  where  their  religion  was 
first  taught. 

It  now  belongs  to  the  Turks,  who  are  not  Christians, 
and  it  has  been  in  their  hands  for  many  hundred  years. 

In  olden  times  the  Christians  made  several  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  During  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  no  less  than  seven 
great  military  expeditions,  called  Crusades  or  Cross  Wars, 
because  the  soldiers  wore  crosses  stitched  on  their  clothes, 
went  out  from  Europe  to  Palestine. 

The  first  of  these  partly  succeeded,  and  the  Christians 
captured  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Palestine, 
but  they  soon  lost  their  conquests  again,  and  never 
regained  them. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Palestine,  is  about  the  size 
of  Limerick.  It  is  a  very  dirty  city,  and  the  streets  are 
so  narrow  and  steep  that  cars  cannot  pass  through  them. 
There  are  some  fine  churches,  the  handsomest  of  which 
is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  over  the  spot 
where,  according  to  tradition,  our  Blessed  Lord  was 
buried.  It  was  on  Mount  Calvary,  a  hill  outside 
Jerusalem,  that  He  was  crucified. 
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A  few  miles  from  Jerusalem,  standing'on  high  ground,, 
is  the  large  village  of  Bethlehem,  the  birth-place  of  our 
Lord.  Looking  down  from  the  village,  one  sees  on  all 
sides  pasture  fields,  one  of  which  must  have  been  that 
in  which  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks,  when 
the  angel  came  to  tell  them  of  the  birth  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

There  are  few  roads  in  Palestine,  and  travellers  have 
to  go  on  foot  or  to  ride,  and  carry  their  goods  on  the 
backs  of  horses  or  mules.  A  good  many  Jews  live 
in  the  towns,  but  in  the  country  the  people  are  mostly 
Arabs.  These  Arabs  are  strong  and  very  active  ;  their 
hair  is  black  and  their  skin  a  yellowish  brown.  They 
ride  splendidly  and  have  very  fine  horses. 

In  the  north  of  Palestine  is  the  town  of  Nazareth, 
where  our  Blessed  Lord  spent  his  life  for  about  thirty  years, 
from  the  time  that  he  came  there,  when  a  little  child,  with 
his  parents,  till  he  began  to  preach  and  work  miracles. 

Nazareth  is  a  pretty  little  town  in  a  valley  with  low 
hills  around  it.  In  spring  these  hills  are  covered  with 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  white  and  yellow  and  red  and 
blue  and  purple.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Child  Jesus 
often  played  in  these  fields,  and  gathered  the  flowers. 
We  know  that  He  loved  flowers,  for  He  often  spoke  of 
them,  and  He  told  His  disciples  to  "  consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field  "  and  to  "  see  how  beautiful  they  were." 

Around  the  town  are  many  deep  wells  from  which 
the  people  draw  up  water  in  buckets.  In  the  evening, 
the  women  come  to  the  wells  for  water,  carrying  large 
pitchers,  and  their  little  children  run  after  them  holding 
on  to  their  dresses  ;  or  sometimes,  if  they  are  very  young, 
are  carried  in  their  arms.  When  we  look  at  them,  we 
can  fancy  how  the  Child  Jesus  came  too,  just  in  the  same 
way,  with  his  holy  Mother,  perhaps  to  this  very  well, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  interesting  places  in 
Palestine,  such  as  Cana,  where  our  Blessed  Lord  worked 
His   first   miracle  ;   Bethany,   where   He   raised   Lazarus 
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from  the  dead  ;  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  He  stilled  the 
storm,  and  many  more.  But  there  is  not  space  enough 
here  to  tell  you  about  them. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  is  generally  mild  and  pleasant, 
though  in  the  valleys  it  is  very  hot  in  the  summer.  The 
soil  is  good,  but  it  is  badly  cultivated,  so  that  the  crops 
are  not  at  all  as  fine  as  they  would  be  if  better  means  of 
tilling  were  used. 


16.— THE    LAMB. 


bade,  ordered.  rejoice,  to  be  glad. 

mead,  a  meadow. 


Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead, 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight 
Softest  clothing,  woolly  bright, 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice  ? 
Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee, 
Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee, 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild, 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child  and  thou  a  lamb, 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee, 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee. 

William  Blake. 
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i/. -GLASS. 

dull,  not  clear.  ornaments,  decorations. 

materials,     the     stuff     from  cauldron,  a  very  large  pot. 

which  anything  is  made.  manufactured,  made. 

various,  different.  interesting,    engaging    atten- 
discovered,  found  out.  tion. 


"  What  are  you  doing,  Kate  ?  "  said  her  mother,  as 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  saw  Kate  shaking  something 
in  a  bottle. 

"  I  am  trying  to  clean  this  bottle,  mother.  I  want  to 
put  some  milk  in  it  to  take  with  me  to  school.  Mary  told 
me  that  if  I  half-filled  it  with  water  and  dropped  some 
cinders  in,  and  then  shook  them  well  up  in  the  water,  it 
would  make  the  glass    clear  and  fresh." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  very  clear,"  said  her 
mother;  "it  is  common  glass,  and  that  always  looks 
dull." 

'"  What  makes  the  difference,  mother  ?  "  said  Kevin. 

"  That  would  take  a  long  time  to  explain  fully,"  said 
his  mother.  "  The  difference  lies  in  the  materials  used 
for  the  various  kinds  of  glass." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  mother,"  the  children  cried,  both 
together.     "  Who  first  made  glass  ?  " 

v>  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  accident," 
their  mother  answered.  "  Some  sailors  had  lighted  a 
fire  on  the  sea-shore,  and  put  lumps  of  soda  to  support 
their  kettles.  The  soda  melted  and  mixed  with  the 
wood-ashes,  forming  little  streams  of  something  like 
glass." 

"  The  pagan  Irish  knew  how  to  manufacture  glass 
into  ornaments  ;  for  necklaces  and  other  objects  made  of 
glass  have  been  found  in  the  old  raths  and  duns.  In 
other  countries,  too,  little  glass  jars  and  bottles  are  often 
found  in  very  ancient  tombs. 
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Sand  and  soda  are  amongst  the  principal  things  still 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  a  little  lead  is  also 
added.  These  are  mixed  in  a  large  cauldron  and  heated 
until  all  is  reduced  to  a  melted  mass,  which  looks  pure 
and  colourless.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  until  it  becomes 
pasty  or  sticky  ;  a  portion  of  it  is  collected  on  the  end 
of  an  iron  tube,  and  blown  until  it  is  the  required  size 
for  the  jar  or  bottle  which  is  to  be  made.  It  is  then  cut 
and  shaped  and  moulded,  as  required. 

"  Are  there  many  different  kinds  of  glass  ?"  asked 
Kevin. 

"  There  are  four  chief  kinds,  and  sand  and  soda  are 
used  in  making  all  of  them.  There  is  common  bottle 
glass,  such  as  you  see  in  Kate's  bottle  ;  there  is  flint  glass, 
the  finest  of  all  ;  and  there  are  crown  glass  and  plate 
glass,  which  are  manufactured  in  flat  sheets  on  an  iron 
table  with  a  raised  edge  to  keep  in  the  melted  glass. 
Sheets  of  plate  glass  are  very  expensive,  and  are  used  for 
large  windows  of  houses  or  shops." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  glass  made,"  said 
Kevin. 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  go  to  Dublin  some  day,  you  will  see 
bottles  made,  but  fancy  glass  is  not  manufactured  in 
Ireland  now.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies there  were  large  glass  factories  in  Waterford  and  in 
other  Irish  cities,  where  they  made  beautifully  fine  vases 
and  wine  glasses  and  ornaments.  Old  Waterford  glass  is 
very  much  valued,  and  rich  people  often  pay  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  it,  as  it  is,  of  course,  hard  to  get  now-a-davs. 
Bohemian  glass,  which  is  made  in  Bohemia,  and  Venetian 
glass,  which  comes  from  Venice  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
are  very  beautiful.  Some  of  the  Venetian  glass  orna- 
ments look  so  fine  that  one  is  almost  afraid  to  touch 
them  for  fear  of  breaking  them,  and  they  are  made  in 
all  sorts  of  rich  colours,  red  and  blue  and  yellow  and 
green. 

"  Glass  can  even  be  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into 
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a  sort  of  stuff  ;  but  the  stuff  is  very  expensive,  and  does 
not  last  long,  so  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  come  to 
be  worn  by  many  people." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  my  tiresome  old  bottle  would 
bring  us  such  an  interesting  talk  as  this,"  said  Kate. 

"  Next  time  you  want  to  clean  a  bottle,"  said  her 
mother,  "  you  should  put  some  pieces  of  raw  potato  and 
some  water  into  the  bottle,  and  shake  it  well." 


18.— NURSE'S  SONG, 
leaped,  jumped  about.  |  echoed,  gave  back  the  sound. 


When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green, 

And  laughing  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breast, 

And  everything  else  is  still. 
"Then  come  home,  my  children,  the  sun  is  gonedown, 

And  the  dews  of  night  arise, 
Come,  come,  leave  off  play,  and  let  us  away, 

Till  the  morning  appears  in  the  skies." 

"  No,  no,  let  us  play,  for  it  is  yet  day, 

And  we  cannot  go  to  sleep, 
Besides,  in  the  sky  the  little  birds  fly, 

And  the  hills  are  all  covered  with  sheep." 
"  Well,  well,  go  and  play  till  the  light  fades  away, 

And  then  go  home  to  bed." 
The  little  ones  leaped,  and  shouted,  and  laughed, 

And  all  the  hills  echoed. 

William  Blake. 
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ig.— WHERE   TOYS  ARE  MADE. 


gilt,  coloured  with  gold. 
successfully,  with  success. 
exquisitely,  beautifully  ;  with 

great  taste. 
descriptions,  kinds. 


flourishing,  profitable. 
expended,  laid  out ;  spent. 
Tyrolese,  natives  of  the  Tyrol, 
fodder,  dry  food  for  cattle. 
artistic,  cleverly  designed. 


"  Made  in  Germany."  "  Where  is  Germany,  mother?" 
asked  Kevin,  as  he  read  the  gilt  writing  on  his  box  of 
wooden   letters. 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and  Santa  Claus  had  jmt  the 
box  in  Kevin's  stocking. 

"  Germany  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  long  way 
from  Ireland,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Do  they  not  make  toys  in  Ireland,  or  does  Santa 
Claus  bring  all  his  gifts  from  Germany  ? "  continued  the  boy. 

"  No,  dear,  Santa  Claus  gets  a  good  many  of  his 
gifts  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day.  Within  the  last  few 
years  toy-making  has  been  successfully  carried  on  in 
Cushendall  in  the  County  Antrim.  Some  very  beautiful 
toys  are  made  there,  and  dolls  of  all  sorts  are  made  in 
Dublin.  So  far,  however,  the  Irish  toy-makers  cannot 
supply  all  the  toys  that  are  needed,  so  many  are  still 
brought  from  abroad.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time 
toy-making  will  be  a  flourishing  Irish  industry,  and  that 
the  large  sums  of  money  now  spent  every  year  on  foreign 
toys  will  be  expended  on  home-manufactured  ones." 

"And  are  toys  made  anywhere  else  bssides in  Germany 
and  in  Ireland  ?  "  asked  Kevin. 

"  Yes  ;  dolls  and  other  toys  are  made  in  many  coun- 
tries, but  there  is  one^country  in  particular  where  hun- 
dreds of  people  occupy  themselves  during  the  long  winter 
evenings  in  carving  wooden  toys  of  all  descriptions. 

"  This  country  is  often  spoken  of  as  Toyland,  but  its 
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proper  name  is  the  Tyrol,  and  it  is  a  very  mountainous 
country.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  well  wooded, 
and  it  is  from  this  wood  that  the  toys  are  made. 

' '  All  the  people,  men  and  women  alike,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  brought  up  to  some  branch  of  the  trade. 

"They  begin  when  only  six  or  seven  years  old  ;  some 
do  the  carving,  others  the  painting.  Some  do  the  heads 
of  the  dolls,  while  another  family  makes  the  eyes.  A 
traveller  relates  that  he  met  an  old  woman  who  carved 
dogs,  cats,  wolves,  sheep,  goats,  and  elephants.  She 
had  carved  these  six  animals  all  her  life  ;  her  mother 
taught  her  ;  and  her  mother  had  learned  from  her  grand- 
mother. The  old  woman  herself  was  then  teaching  her 
grandchild. 

"  The  ordinary  toys  are  chiefly  painted  by  women, 
and  the  work  is  done  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants.  The 
men  who  work  in  the  fields  carve  toys  in  the  evenings 
when  their  work  is  done. 

"  Every  spring,  great  numbers  of  Tyrolese  leave  home 
to  sell  in  other  lands  the  toys  they  have  made  during  the 
winter.  During  the  absence  of  the  men,  the  women  do 
the  farm-work,  chop  wood,  and  gather  the  fodder  for  the 
cattle. 

"  Most  of  the  expensive  dolls  are  made  in  Paris,  and 
these  are  dressed  by  regular  dolls'  dressmakers  who,  if 
they  are  really  good  tasteful  workers,  are  well  paid. 

"  Toy-making  is  a  very  pleasant  trade,  because  the 
work  can  often  be  done,  either  wholly  or  partly,  at  home, 
and  it  is  not  a  dirty  or  unhealthy  occupation,  as  are  so 
many  modern  trades  in  which  machinery  is  extensively 
used.  Then,  too,  a  clever  worker,  who  can  make  artistic 
toys,  earns  a  good  deal  of  money." 

"  Thank  you,  mother,  for  telling  me  so  much  about 
tov-making.  I  should  like  to  visit  the  Tyrol  and  see  the 
people  carving  the  wooden  animals,"  said  Kevin. 
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20.— THE    LEPRECAUX. 

(the  fairies'  shoemaker.) 

rath,  a  big  mound  of  earth.  keen,  sharp,  clever. 

plaintive,  sad.  ;   miser,  a  person  very  fond  of 

sultry,  very  hot.  money. 

clamour,  loud  noise.  I  cormorant,    a    sort    of    sea- 
span,  the  distance  between  the 

end  of  the  little  finger  and  ,  guarded,  watched  over. 

the  end  of  the  thumb  when  |   brim,  edge. 

the  hand  is  stretched  out.  wizened,  dried  up. 

sandal,  a  kind  of  light  shoe.  buskin,  a  kind  of  high-heeled 

crock,  a  sort  of  bowl  made  of  shoe. 

earthenware.  whimsical,  odd. 


Little  Cowboy,  what  have  you  heard, 

Up  on  the  lonely  rath's  green  mound 
Only  the  plaintive  yellow  bird 

Sighing  in  sultry  fields  around, 
Chary,  chary,  chary,  chee-ee  ! — 
Only  the  grasshopper  and  the  bee  ? — 

"Tip-tap,  rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too — 
Scarlet  leather,  sewn  together, 

This  will  make  a  shoe. 
Left,  right,  pull  it  tight  ; 

Summer  days  are  warm  ; 
Underground  in  winter, 

Laughing  at   the  storm ! " 
Lay  your  ear  close  to  the  hill. 

Do  you  not  catch  the  tiny  clamour, 

Busy  click  of  an  elfin  hammer, 
Voice  of  the  Leprecaun  singing  shrill 

As  he  merrily  plies  his  trade  ? 
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He's  a  span 
And  a  quarter  in  height, 
Get  him  in  sight, 
Hold  him  tight, 
And  you're  a  made 
Man  ! 

You  watch  your  cattle  the  summer  day, 
Sup  on  potatoes,  sleep  in  the  hay  ; 

How  would  you  like  to  roll  in  your  carriage, 
Look  for  a  duchess's  daughter  in  marriage  ? 
Seize  the  Shoemaker — then  you  may  ! 
"  Big  boots  a-hunting, 

Sandals  in  the  hall, 
White  for  a  wedding  feast, 

Pink  for  a  ball. 
This  way,  that  way, 

So  we  make  a  shoe, 
Getting  rich  every  stitch, 
Tick-tack-too." 
Nine-and-ninety  treasure-crocks 

This  keen  miser-fairy  hath, 
Hid  in  mountains,  woods  and  rocks, 

Ruin  and  round-tow'r,  cave  and  rath. 
And  where  the  cormorants  build  ; 
From  times  of  old 

Guarded  by  him  ; 
Each  of  them  fill'd. 
Full  to  the  brim 
With  gold  ! 

I  caught  him  at  work  one  day  myself 

In  the  castle-ditch,  where  foxglove  grows — 

A  wrinkl'd,  wizen'd  and  bearded  Elf, 
Spectacles  stuck  on  his  pointed  nose, 
Silver  buckles  to  his  hose, 
Leather  apron — shoe  in  his  lap — 
"  Rip-rap,  tip-tap, 
Tick-tack-too 
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(A  grasshopper  on  my  cap  ! 

Away  the  moth  new  !) 
"  Buskins  for  a  fairy  prince, 

Brogues  for  his  son, — 
Pay  me  well,  pay  me  well, 
When  the  job  is  done  !  " 
The  rogue  was  mine,  beyond  a  doubt, 
I  stared  at  him  ;  he  stared  at  me 
"  Servant,  Sir  !  "  "  Humph,"  says  he, 
And  pulled  a  snuff-box  out. 
He  took  a  long  pinch,  look'd  better  pleased, 
The  queer  little  Leprecaun, 
Offer 'd  the  box  with  a  whimsical  grace, — 
Pouf  !  he  flung  the  dust  in  my  face, 
And  while  I  sneezed, 
Was   gone. 

William  Allingham. 
{By  kind  permission.) 
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21.— I.   HOW    CONNOR    STARTED    ON    HIS 
TRAVELS. 


Connor  O'Daly  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the 
county  Kerry.  His  grandmother  lived  in  the  house 
with  him  and  his  parents,  and  there  was  nothing  that 
Connor  loved  better  than  to  hear  her  tell  old  Irish  stories, 
as  she  sat  by  the  fireside  in  the  evenings.  He  read  a 
great  many  of  these  stories,  too,  in  books  ;  for  he  could 
read  both  Irish  and  English  from  the  time  that  he  was 
quite  a  little  boy,  and  at  school  he  always  had  a  high 
place  in  his  class. 

Sometimes  when  Connor  was  reading  about  the  great 
deeds  that  were  done  in  Ireland  long  ago,  and  the  great 
men  who  lived  in  the  old  time,  he  used  to  say  to  himself, 
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"  I  wish  I  had  been  alive  then  ;  "  and  he  felt  quite  sad 
when  he  thought  that  he  never  would  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  Brian  Borumha,  or  Hugh  O'Donnell,  or  Patrick 
Sarsfield,  or  Owen  Roe  O'Neill. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  lot  of  money,  father,"  said  he  one 
evening. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  it,  if  you  had  it  ?  " 
asked  his  father. 

"  I  would  travel  about  Ireland  and  see  all  the  places 
where  great  things  happened.  I  am  sure  that  then  I 
could  fancy  I  saw  the  battles  and  everything  going  on." 

"  Could  you  not  fancy  them  without  seeing  the 
places  ?  "    said   his  father. 

"  That  is  not  so  easy,"  said  Connor  ;  "  I  try  some- 
times at  night  when  I  am  in  bed,  but  I  always  go  to  sleep 
before  I  get  very  far." 

'"  Well,  perhaps,  if  you  work  hard,  you  will  have 
money  enough  some  day  to  travel." 

"  If  I  have,  I  will  take  you  and  mother  and  granny 
with  me,"  said  Connor,  and  granny  laughed  and  said  she 
would  like  very  much  to  go. 

One  evening,  Connor's  mother  had  a  bad  headache  ; 
and  when  Connor  saw  how  ill  she  was,  he  made  her  sit 
down  by  the  fire  in  a  nice  arm-chair.  Then  he  himself 
washed  up  the  tea  things  and  put  them  away,  and  tidied 
the  room. 

;t  You  are  a  good  boy,  Connor,"  said  his  mother,  as 
he  said  "  Good  night."  "  I  often  wished  that  God 
would  send  me  a  little  daughter,  who  would  help  me  in 
the  house  ;  but  I  think  now  that  I  do  not  need  one,  when 
I  have  such  a  good  little  son." 

Connor  was  very  glad  that  his  mother  was  pleased 
with  him,  and  he  felt  so  happy  that  he  went  to  bed  and 
to  sleep,  without  once  thinking  of  how  much  he  wished 
to   travel. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  curious  noise,  which  sounded 
like  the  pattering  of  mice  over  the  floor,  and  after  that 
someone  seemed  to  be  pulling  at  the  blankets.     He  sat 
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up,  and  saw  quite  plainly  in  the  moonlight  a  tiny  little 
man,  dressed  all  in  green,  sitting  on  the  rail  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

Connor  thought  he  was  dreaming  and  rubbed  his 
eyes  ;  but  when  he  looked  again  there  was  the  little  man 
still,  and  this  time  he  nodded  to  him  and  said  in  a  queer 
squeaky  voice,  "  Good  evening,  Connor." 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Connor, 
who  was  rather  frightened,  though  he  tried  to  be  brave ;  for, 
after  all,  the  little  man  was  only  about  ten  inches  high. 

"  I  am  the  fairy  Seanachaidhe,"  said  the  little  man  ; 
"  and  as  you  are  such  a  good  boy,  you  shall  hear  some  of 
my  stories." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  very  much,"  said  Connor;  "grand- 
mother oftea  tells  me  stories,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  them." 
"  My  stories  are  even  better  than  your  grandmother's," 
said  the  fairy  ;  "  she  only  tells  you  hers,  but  1  will  show 
you  mine." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  picture-books  with 
you  ?  "  asked  Connor. 

"  Wait  and  you  shall  see.      You  are  going  to  travel," 
•  said  the  fairy.     "  Let  me  see.     I  think  we  shall  visit  the 
Queen    to-night." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Queen  of  England,  over  in 
London  ?  "  said  Connor. 

"Not  that  queen,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe,  "but 
Meadhbh,  the  great  Queen  of  Connacht.  People  in 
Ireland  have  forgotten  even  her  name,  but  in  England 
they  speak  of  her  still.  Only  they  think  she  was  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  and  they  call  her  Mab. 

"  She  lived  at  Cruachain  in  the  County  Roscommon, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  before  St.  Patrick's  time, 
when  Ireland  was  still  pagan.  We  shall  see  what  a  fine 
palace  she  had." 

"  How  are  we  to  get  to  the  place  ?     Won't  it  cost  a 

great  deal  of  money  and  take  a  long  time  ?  "  said  Connor. 

"  It  will  not  cost  anything,  and  it  will  not  take  us  two 
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seconds,"  said  the  fairy  rather  crossly,  for  he  did  not  like 
children  who  are  always  making  difficulties. 

He  scrambled  down  from  the  bed  and  pulled  out  a 
long  cloak  from  under  his  jacket.  Connor  wondered 
where  he  could  have  kept  it,  for  it  looked  much  larger 
than  himself. 

"Wrap  that  round  you,"  said  the  fairy. 

Connor  did  so,  and  then,  he  did  not  know  how  it 
happened,  but  he  felt  himself  carried  along  through  the 
air.  The  feeling  only  lasted  a  minute,  then  his  feet 
touched  the  ground. 

"  Throw  off  the  cloak  and  open  your  eyes.  Here  is 
the  palace,"  said  the  squeaky  voice  of  the  little  Sean- 
achaidhe  beside  him. 


22.— Wednesday.— II.    HOW    CONNOR   VISITED   A 
GREAT   QUEEN. 


Connor  did  as  he  was  told,  and  found  that  they  were 
standing  on  a  plain  covered  with  grass,  in  front  of  a  great 
mound  of  earth  with  a  flat  top,  on  which  was  a  big  round 
wooden  house  with  many  smaller  buildings  near  it. 

They  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  the  fairy  shouted  as 
loudly  as  he  could,  which  indeed  was  not  very  loudly. 

Evidently  the  people  inside  had  sharp  ears,  for  they 
opened  the  gate  almost  at  once,  and  Connor  and  the  old 
Seanachaidhe  went  in. 

They  were  now  close  to  the  house,  which  was  built 
of  planks  of  wood  handsomely  carved,  and  had  large 
windows  with  bronze  shutters  folded  back  against  the 
walls,  so  that  they  shons  in  the  sunlight. 
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They  walked  round  till  they  came  to  the  door  which 
had  a  porch  in  front.  In  a  recess  of  this  porch  was  a 
small  log  of  wood  which  the  Seanachaidhe  said  was  the 
bas-chrann  (hand-tree)  and  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
knocker.  When  Connor  had  struck  the  door  once  or 
twice  with  this,  a  servant  came  and  let  them  in. 

"Wait  here  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  left  them  in  a  fine 
big  room,  round  which  numbers  of  shields  and  swords 
and  spears  were  hung  from  hooks  fastened  in  the  walls. 
Connor  was  examining  the  swords,  many  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  silver  and  gold,  when  the  servant  came 
back  to  say  that  the  Queen  would  see  them. 

They  went  up  to  another  room,  over  the  first,  and  much 
more  handsomely  furnished.  Close  to  a  window  a  lady 
was  sitting  on  a  low  seat,  over  which  a  rug  made  of  seal- 
skin was  thrown,  and  embroidering  a  piece  of  red  cloth 
with  silver  thread. 

Connor  had  never  before  seen  so  beautiful  a  lady,  and 
he  felt  sure  she  was  the  queen.  She  wore  a  long  blue 
cloak  over  a  red  dress,  and  had  gold  bracelets  and  neck- 
laces, and  a  big  gold  brooch  which  fastened  her  cloak  in 
front.  Her  fair  hair  was  hanging  loose  over  her  shoulders, 
and  thin  ribbons  of  gold  and  little  golden  balls  were 
fastened  in  it. 

There  were  several  other  women  in  the  room,  some 
of  them  sewing  and  others  playing  at  chess.  In  one 
corner  a  little  girl  about  six  years  old  was  feeding  a  pet 
dog  with  pieces  of  cake  ;  this  was  the  Princess  Fionna- 
bhair,  Meadhbh's  daughter.  She  seemed  very  much 
pleased  to  see  Connor  and  came  over  to  look  at 
him. 

"  That  is  the  Queen,"  whispered  the  Seanachaidhe  to 
Connor  ;  "  bow  to  her." 

Connor  bowed  as  politely  as  he  could,  and  the  Queen 
said  to  him,  "  How  do  you  like  my  house  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  house,"  said  Connor,  "  and  the 
swords  hanging  on  the  wall  are  very  handsome." 
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"  You  like  to  look  at  swords,"  said  the  Queen.     "  If 
you  were  a  little  older  I  would  give  you  one." 

"Give  him  a  nice  camdn  and  a  silver  ball,  mother," 
said  little  Fionnabhair.     "  I  am  sure  he  plays  hurling." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  good  idea,"  said  the  Queen,  and  she 
ordered  one  of  the  women  to  go  down  and  bring  her  a 
camdn.  "  See  that  you  bring  a  good  one  with  brass 
rings,"  Fionnabhair  called  out. 

"  While  you  are  waiting  we  shall  have  some  music," 
said  the  Queen,  and  she  told  an  old  harper,  who  had  just 
come  into  the  room,  to  play  for  them. 

His  harp  was  quite  small,  but  very  handsome,  for  it 
was  ornamented  with  silver,  and  he  played  a  fine  battle 
song. 

At  another  time  Connor  would  have  enjoyed  listening 
to  him  greatly  ;  but  now  he  was  thinking  of  the  camdn 
and  wondering  why  the  messenger  took  so  long  to  get  it. 

"  She  is  looking  for  a  nice  one,"  said  the  little  Princess, 
and  nodded  to  him  smiling. 

"  I  wish  she  would  hurry,"  thought  Connor,  but  he 
felt  it  would  be  rude  to  say  this  aloud. 

Just  then  he  looked  over  at  the  Seanachaidhe,  and  how 
dreadful  !  there  the  little  fairy  was  pulling  out  the  long 
cloak. 

"  Let  me  wait.  Please  let  me  wait,"  he  cried  out, 
"  she  will  be  here  in  a  minute  with  the  camdn.'" 

The  Seanachaidhe  shook  his  head  and  threw  the  cloak 
over  Connor.  He  heard  a  cry  of  "  Here  she  is,"  from 
Fionnabhair,  and  he  put  up  his  hands  and  pulled  off  the 
cloak,  as  he  thought,  but  it  was  only  the  blanket,  and  he 
was  back  again  at  home  just  as  he  had  been  the  morning 
before. 
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23.-MEADHBH. 

[Mcadhbh,  the  great  warrior  queen  of  Connaught,  is  said 
to  be  buried  on  Cnoc  an  Dúin,  a  hill  overlooking  Lough 
Corrib,  almost  opposite  Mám  Tuirc.] 


cairn,   a  heap  of  stones  put 

over  a  grave. 
dun,  a  fort, 
mellow,  soft. 
thronging,  crowding. 

whirl,    noise    made    by    any-  I       sma]\  pieces, 
thing  turning  round  quickly  ' 


billows,  waves. 

foam-fringed,  having  an  edge 
of  foam. 

crumbling,  breaking  up  into 


Mid   the   shelt'ring  hills,   by   the  spreading  waters, 
They  laid  her  down,  and  her  cairn  raised, 

The  fiercest-hearted  of  Eire's  daughters — 
The  bravest  nature  that  ever  blazed. 

Where  Cnoc  an  Dúin  in  a  world  of  splendour 
Her  forehead  lifts  to  the  blush  of  dawn, 

And  o'er  the  waters  when  lights  are  tender 
Flits  the  great  shadow  of  Manannán. 

•Music  she  has,  the  Sidhe  together 

Throng  o'er  the  hills  to  her  lonely  diin  : 

And  there  are  dances  amid  the  heather 
Beneath  the  silvery  summer  moon. 

And  she  is  queen.     When  the  moonbeams  glisten, 

And  quiet  wraps  all  the  places  there, 
The  birds  awake  in  their  nests  to  listen 

The  mellow  music  that  fills  the  air. 

Songs  soft  and  full  of  a  nameless  longing — 

Desire  of  beauty  and  things  afar— 
Songs  breathing  echoes  of  heroes  thronging — ■ 

Songs  wild  and  loud  with  the  clash  of  war. 
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And  there  are  those  who  have  heard  the  whirl 
Of  chariot-wheels  when  the  stormy  war 

Rolls  o'er  the  lock  and  the  billows  hurl 
Their  foam-fringed  bosoms  upon  the  shore. 

Her  dust  is  dust  of  the  land  that  bore  her, 

But  lo  !  her  spirit  has  left  the  clay, 
And  the  crumbling  cairn  they  fashioned  o'er  her — 

It  walks  abroad  through  the  land  to-day. 

William  Rooney. 
(By  kind  permission.) 


24.— Thursday.— III.  HOW     CONNOR     SAW     A 
FAMOUS    BATTLE. 


'k  Why  did  you  take  me  away  before  I  got  the  camán  ?" 
asked  Connor,  when  the  old  fairy  came  for  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  He  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  him  now,  and  he 
began  to  talk  at  once. 

k'  I  could  not  help  it,  really,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe, 
"  and  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  got  the  cayndn  in 
any  case." 

"  Why  not,  when  the  Queen  promised  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean," 
said  the  Seanachaidhe.  "  But  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.     I  am  going  to  take  you  to  see  a  battle." 

"  What  battle  ?  "  Connor  asked. 

"  You  will  soon  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  Seanach- 
aidhe.    "  Now  put  on  the  cloak." 

There  was  a  whirling  sound  in  Connor's  ears,  and  he 

felt   as  if  he   were   sinking  down  very  deep  ;   then  the 

Seanachaidhe  said,  "  Here  we  are,"  and  he  found  himself 

on  a  little  hillock  looking  over  a  wide  plain  covered  with 

ass. 
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Right  in  front  of  him  was  the  sea.  which  looked  cold 
and  grey,  for  the  morning  light  was  only  just  coming,  and 
the  sun  had  not  yet  risen.  All  the  sea  was  dotted  over 
with  strange  looking  black  ships. 

"  We  are  going  to  see  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  between 
Brian  Borumha.  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  Norsemen," 
said  the  fairy. 

"  April  23rd,  1014."  said  Connor,  as  if  he  were  repeat- 
ing a  lesson. 

•'  Good  boy,"  said  the  fairy.  "  Now  look,  the  Norse- 
men are  beginning  to  land  from  their  ships,  and  to  arrange 
themselves  in  ranks  on  the  shore.  Let  us  go  nearer,  so  as 
to  see  them  well." 

'"  Perhaps  they  would  kill  us  ;  they  look  very  fierce," 
said  Connor. 

"  You  silly  boy.  they  cannot  see  us.  This  is  only  a 
story.  Come  on,  now."  The  next  moment  Connor 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Norse  army. 

The  soldiers  wrere  all  dressed  in  bright  shining  armour, 
and  some  of  the  leaders  had  beautiful  helmets  ornamented 
with  gold  on  their  heads. 

As  they  went  along  the  Seanachaidhe  pointed  out  to 
Connor  the  foreign  Norsemen  who  had  come  from  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  and  from  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
and  then  in  another  place  the  Irish  Norsemen,  that  is 
those  who  had  settled  in  the  country  and  built  cities 
there.  "  Dublin  is  one  of  their  cities,  you  know,"  said 
he. 

A  little  distance  in  from  the  shore,  Connor  saw  a  band 
of  soldiers  draw  up  who  wore  no  armour,  but  only  saffron- 
coloured  linen  tunics,  and  who  were  talking  Irish.  "  Who 
are  these  ?  "  he  asked.  The  Seanachaidhe  looked  quite 
sad.  "  These  are  the  men  of  Leinster,  "  he  said,  "  who 
are  helping  the  foreigners  against  their  own  countrymen. 
It  is  so  dreadful  that  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it." 

"  Come,"  said  he,  more  cheerfully,  "  You  must  see 
the    Irish  army  now."     They  did  not  seem  to  stir,  but 
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yet  they  must  have  done  so,  for  now  they  were  standing 
under  a  tree,  looking  at  thousands  and  thousands  of 
soldiers,  as  it  seemed  to  Connor,  all  dressed  in  linen  tunics 
and  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  and  having  small 
shields  to  protect  themselves  from  the  enemy. 

Up  and  down  in  front  of  the  ranks  rode  a  splendidly- 
dressed  old  man,  with  a  long  silken  cloak  on  his  shoulders, 
and  carrving  a  silver  cross  in  his  hand.  Now  and  then 
he  would  stop  and  speak  to  the  soldiers,  telling  them  that 
this  was  Good  Friday,  the  day  that  their  Lord  died  for 
them,  and  that  they  must  fight  bravely  for  their  country 
and  their  religion  against  the  Norse  sea-robbers. 

Connor  knew  without  being  told  that  this  was  Brian 
of  the  Tribute,  the  High  King  of  Ireland,  who  was  now  an 
old  man  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

"  These  are  the  Dalcassians  from  Limerick  and  Clare, 
Brian's   own   country,"   said   the   Sheanachaidhe,    "  and 
that  is  Murchadh  his  son,  who  is  their  leader." 
"  And  who  is  the  boy  there  ?  "  said  Connor. 
"  That  is  Toirdhealbhach,   Brian's  grandson.     He  is 
only  fifteen,  poor  lad,  and  this  is  his  first  battle." 

Further  on  they  saw  regiments  from  other  parts  of 
Munster  and  from  Connacht,  and  Scottish  soldiers  who 
had  come  under  the  great  stewards  of  Mar  and  Lennox 
to  help  the  Irish,  and  lastly,  Maeleachlainn,  King  of  Meath, 
with  his  forces. 

"  Look  over  towards  the  city,"  said  the  fairy,  "  there 
is  the  wife  of  Sitric,  the  Norse  king  of  Dublin,  watching 
from  the  castle  to  see  how  the  battle  will  go.  Her  husband 
is  in  the  battle,  but  she  is  Brian's  daughter,  and  she  hopes 
that  her  father  will  win." 

Brian  had  gone  away  into  his  tent,  for  he  was  too  old 
to  join  in  the  fighting,  and  the  Seanachaidhe  took  Connor 
further  from  the  shore  to  the  edge  of  a  great  wood.  From 
this  place  they  could  have  a  good  view  of  the  battle  ;  for, 
of  course,  as  no  fire-arms  were  used,  there  was  no  smoke. 
When  the  battle  began  there  was  terrible  noise  and 
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confusion.  The  Irish  soldiers  called  out  the  war-cries  of 
their  different  tribes  and  clans,  and  the  Northmen 
answered  in  their  own  language.  Everywhere  swords 
and  spears  were  flashing,  and  banners  of  various  colours 
stood  up  over  the  crowds  of  fighting  men,  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  the  hands  of  the  standard-bearers. 

"  There  is  the  black  raven  standard  of  Earl  Sigurd  of 
the  Orkneys,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe,  "  his  mother  made 
it  for  him,  and  they  say  that  it  has  magical  powers.  See 
Murchadh  is  trying  to  capture  it." 

Murchadh  struck  down  the  standard-bearer,  but 
Sigurd  himself  snatched  the  banner  from  the  staff  and 
put  it  under  his  cloak.  Murchadh  lifted  his  great  sword 
again,  and  striking  Sigurd's  helmet  on  the  side,  burst 
the  straps  which  fastened  it,  so  that  it  fell  off  ;  again  he 
lifted  it,  and  bringing  the  blade  down  on  Sigurd's  un- 
covered head,  killed  him. 

"'  This  is  terrible,"  said  Connor,  and  he  shut  his  eves. 
When  he  opened  them,  he  saw  that  the  Norsemen  were 
everywhere  fleeing.  A  great  many  ran  towards  the  sea, 
but  the  tide  was  now  full  in,  and  their  ships  wrere  far  out 
in  the  deep  water,  so  that  only  a  few  who  were  good 
swimmers  could  reach  them. 

Others  tried  to  escape  into  the  wood,  and  many  passed 
close  to  Connor,  who  was  rather  frightened,  and  begged 
the  Seanachaidhe  to  take  him  away  to  some  other  place. 

"  Well,  shut  your  eyes  again,"  said  the  little  man. 
"  Now  open  them."  Connor  did  so,  and  there  he  was 
looking  into  King  Brian's  tent  where  the  old  man  was 
kneeling,  praying  that  the  Irish  might  have  the  victory. 

All  the  guards  and  attendants,  except  one  young  lad, 
had  gone  to  help  in  pursuing  the  Norsemen,  and  when 
Connor  saw  some  Norse  soldiers  coming  out  of  the  wood 
and  running  towards  the  King's  tent,  he  cried  out,  "  Oh, 
they  will  kill  him." 

The  soldiers  were  in  armour,  and  their  leader  was  a 
tall,  fierce-looking  man  with  black  hair,  so  long  that  he 
wore  it  tucked  under  his  belt. 
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"  That  is  Broder,  the  Viking  from  the  Isle  of  Man/' 
said  the  Seanachaidhe.  "  He  was  a  Christian  once,  but 
he  abandoned  his  religion  and  became  a  pagan." 

As  Broder  rushed  into  the  tent,  Brian  snatched  up  the 
sword  which  lay  beside  him,  and  gave  him  such  a  terrible 
wound  that  he  fell  down  dying  ;  but  as  he  fell,  his  battle- 
axe  come  down  on  the  King's  head  and  split  it  in  two. 

Connor  screamed  and  tried  to  run  towards  the  king, 
but  the  Seanachaidhe  held  him  back.  "  Brian  is  dead," 
he  said,  "  you  can  do  nothing."  Then  suddenly  he 
drew  out  the  great  cloak  from  under  his  jacket  and  threw 
it  over  Connor.  It  seemed  to  the  boy  for  a  moment  as 
if  they  were  flying  through  the  air  ;  then  he  pushed  away 
the  cloak  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  there  he  was  in  his  own 
bed  at  home  with  the  sun  shining  in  through  the  window. 


25.— Friday.— IV.    HOW    CONNOR   WAS    PRESENT 
AT   A   STRANGE   WEDDING. 


The  next  night  Connor  took  care  to  be  in  bed  early, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  Seanachaidhe  again,  and  he 
shut  his  eyes  at  once.  When  he  opened  them  again, 
there  was  the  little  man  sitting  on  the  railing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  great  many  things  about  the 
Battle  x)f  Clontarf,"  said  Connor.  %i  What  became  of 
Murchadh,  the  King's  son,  and  of  the  bDy — Toirdhealbhach 
you  told  me  he  was  called  ?  " 

"  They  were  both  killed,"  said  the  fairy,  shortly. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  battle,"  said  Connor.  "  Are  we 
to  see  another  to-night  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  shall  see  a  wedding  to-night." 
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"I  like  weddings,"  said  Connor,  "the  blind  piper 
comes  to  play,  and  it  is  great  fun  watching  the  dancing." 

'  There  will  be  no  dancing  at  this  wedding,"  said 
the  fairy.  "  It  is  quite  a  sad  affair.  You  must  not  be 
frightened.     Remember  it  is  only  a  story." 

When  Connor  opened  his  eyes,  he  did  feel  frightened  ; 
for  he  was  standing  close  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  wall 
of  a  city,  and  all  around,  on  the  grass  and  among  the 
scattered  stones,  for  part  of  the  wall  had  been  broken 
down,  were  lying  many  dead  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Some  of  them  he  thought  must  be  Irish,  for  they  wore 
saffron-coloured  tunics  like  those  which  he  had  seen  on 
Brian's  men  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  while  others  were 
dressed  differently,  in  leather  coats  or  in  armour  made  of 
little  steel  chains  fastened  together. 

There  were  several  women  crying  over  the  dead 
soldiers,  and  even  a  few  children  who  were  crying 
too. 

"  Please  take  me  away,"  said  Connor  to  the  Sean- 
achaidhe.     "  This  is  not  a  wedding." 

"  The  wedding  will  be  very  soon,"  said  the  Sean- 
achaidhe.  "  Come  over  here,  and  you  will  not  see  the 
dead  soldiers." 

Connor  followed  him  to  a  little  ruined  chapel  which 
:Stood  a  short  distance  away,  and  they  placed  themselves 
at  the  far  side  of  it  close  to  a  window. 

A  crowd  of  people,  some  riding,  and  some  on  foot, 
were  coming  towards  the  chapel,  and  at  their  head  rode 
a.  tall,  sunburnt  man,  whose  armour  and  steel  helmet 
ornamented  with  gold  shone  in  the  sun,  so  that  he  looked 
very    fine. 

"  That  is  Richard,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  Strongbow 
they  call  him,"  whispered  the  Seanachaidhe. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  the  wedding  now,"  said  Connor. 
"  Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster,  was  driven 
■out  of  his  kingdom  by  the  High  King  and  the  kings  of 
the  other  provinces  on  account  of  his  wicked  deeds.     He 
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went  over  to  England  to  ask  the  nobles  there  to  heip 
him  to  get  back  his  kingdom,  and  Earl  Strongbow  pro- 
mised that  he  would  come  and  bring  other  noblemen  and 
plenty  of  soldiers,  if  Dermot  would  give  him  Aoife  his 
daughter  to  be  his  wife,  and  let  him  have  all  his  lands  to 
rule  over  after  Dermot's  own  death." 

"  And  so  Strongbow  came  in  the  year  1171,"  said  the 
Seanachaidhe,  continuing  the  story,  "  and  he  took  the 
city  of  Waterford  which  you  see  over  there,  and  Aoife  is 
coming  to  be  married  to  him." 

"  That  was  the  first  time  that  the  English  got  land 
in  Ireland,  wasn't  it  ?  "  asked  Connor. 

"  Yes  ;  that  was  the  first  time,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe. 
"  They  used  to  come  over  to  learn  in  our  schools  and  to 
buy  our  goods  and  sell  us  theirs,  but  they  never  came  to 
fight  with  us  before." 

Connor  saw  that  the  Earl  had  now  got  down  from 
his  horse  and  was  talking  to  a  stout  man  with  yellow 
curly  hair  and  big  grey  eyes,  who  had  taken  off  his  helmet 
because  the  day  was  so  hot,  and  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  good  humour,  for  he  was  laughing  a  great  deal. 

"  That  is  Raymond  Fitzgerald,  Raymond  the  Fat," 
said  the  Seanachaidhe,  "  and  the  dark,  thin  man  over 
there  is  Hervey  de  Mountmaurice.  They  are  all  very 
great  fighters,  and  they  are  delighted  because  the  city 
has  been  taken." 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  they  say  at  all,  though 
I  have  been  listening,"  Connor  complained. 

"  Of  course  you  cannot  understand,  for  they  are  talk- 
ing French,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe  laughing. 

"  Why  do  they  not  speak  English  ?  Are  they  not 
English  ?  "  said  Connor. 

"  No,  though  they  come  from  England  and  live  there, 
they  are  not  English  really,  but  Normans.  The  Normans 
came  over  from  France  about  a  hundred  years  before 
Strongbow's  time  and  conquered  England.  For  nearly 
two   centuries   after   that,  only  the   common   people   in 
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England,  who  were  the  real  English,  spoke  English. 
The  king  and  the  nobles  thought  it  a  low  vulgar  language, 
and  they  always  spoke  French.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
either  Strongbow  or  Raymond  Fitzgerald  knows  twenty 
words  of  English." 

''  Here  is  Aoife  coming,  I  think,"  said  Connor,  inter- 
rupting the  Seanachaidhe,  and  they  saw  a  sort  of  proces- 
s:on  coming  on  slowly.  An  elderly  man  with  a  long 
beard  and  long  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders  was  leading 
by  the  hand  a  lady,  very  beautifully  dressed,  but  looking 
pale  and  unhappy.  Her  eyes  were  red  as  if  she  had  been 
crying,  and  many  of  the  bridesmaids  who  followed  her 
were  crying  and  sobbing. 

The  Earl  bowed  very  politely  and  came  forward  to 
talk  to  his  bride  ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  understand 
him. 

An  old  man  in  a  bishop's  robes  walked  on  into  the 
chapel,  and  Aoife,  still  led  by  her  father  King  Dermot, 
followed  him  with  her  bridesmaids,  while  Earl  Richard 
and  Raymond  Fitzgerald  went  in  last  of  all. 

Connor  remained  where  he  was  outside  ;  he  did  not 
even  look  through  the  window  to  see  the  marriage. 

The  Norman  nobles  in  their  splendid  armour,  the 
bright-coloured  banners  of  the  troops,  and  the  handsome 
horses  all  were  very  fine,  and  at  any  other  time  Connor 
would  have  enjoyed  seeing  them  very  much.  But  now 
he  remembered  poor  Aoife  who  looked  so  unhappy,  and 
the  dead  soldiers,  and  he  thought  he  could  hear  the  women 
keening  over  them  only  a  little  distance  away. 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  he  cried  ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
chapel,  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  horses  all  disappeared, 
and  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
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26.— Saturday.— V.  WHAT    CONNOR    LEARNED 
ABOUT  OLD   BOOKS. 


Next  day  was  very  wet.  It  was  Saturday,  and  all  the 
afternoon  and  evening  Connor  had  to  stay  in  the  house. 

When  he  went  to  bed,  he  could  still  hear  the  rain 
beating  against  the  window  and  pattering  on  the  roof. 

"  Good  evening,  Connor,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe, 
so  suddenly  that  Connor  was  quite  startled  ;  he  had  not 
noticed  that  he  had  come  and  was  sitting  in  his  usual 
place. 

*l  It  is  too  wet  to-night  for  us  to  stand  in  the  open  air, 
we  must  go  somewhere  where  we  shall  be  sheltered.  Would 
you  like  to  see  how  books  were  written  out  in  Ireland 
long  ago,  before  people  knew  anything  about  printing  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Connor,  though  he 
would  rather  see  something  else. 

All  in  a  moment  they  were  standing  close  to  the  door 
of  a  little  stone  house,  which,  with  a  number  of  other  stone 
houses  and  a  couple  of  small  churches,  were  built  round 
the  foot  of  a  very  tall  tower.  "  This  is  the  monastery 
of  Glendalough  in  the  county  Wicklow,"  said  the  Sean- 
achaidhe, "  and  this  is  the  '  Writing  House,'  where  the 
books  are  written  out." 

The  Seanachaidhe  knocked,  and  a  monk  let  them 
into  a  very  bare,  cold,  little  room,  where  several  monks 
were  busy.  They  were  not  talking  to  each  other,  and 
Connor  thought  that  this  was  rather  a  gloomy  sort  of 
place  they  had  come  to  visit.  One  monk  was  cutting 
pieces  of  what  looked  like  yellowish  paper  to  the  same 
size  and  fastening  them  together. 

"  That  is  parchment,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe.  "They 
use  it  to  write  on.  It  is  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  and 
costs  a  great  deal,  so  that  the  books  written  on  it  are  very 
expensive." 
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"  Why  don't  they  write  their  books  on  paper  as  we 
do  ?  "  asked  Connor. 

■'  The  art  of  making  paper  out  of  rags  lias  not  yet  been 
discovered,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe. 

"  You  ought  to  tell  those  monks  about  it,"  Connor 
said. 

The  Seanachaidhe  only  smiled  at  this,  and  told  Connor 
to  look  at  a  monk  who  was  sitting  on  a  high  stool  and  had 


a  desk  before  him.  He  was  writing  on  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment with  a  quill  pen,  copying  from  an  old  book  which 
was  lying  on  the  desk.  Connor  thought  he  had  never 
seen  such  beautiful,  even  writing.  "  I  wish  I  could 
write  as  well  as  that,"  he  thought  to  himself. 

"  It  takes  a  long  time  to  write  out  books.  It  is  a 
pitv  they  do  not  know  how  to  print  them,"  he  said  aloud 
to  the  Seanachaidhe.  He  had  noticed  that  the  people 
in  the  "  stories  "  never  seemed  to  hear  him  when  he  spoke 
to  the  fairy. 
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"  The  art  of  printing  has  not  been  invented  yet,"  the 
Seanachaidhe  answered. 

"  You  might  tell  them  about  it." 

"  No  one  can  hurry  the  course  of  time,"  said  the 
Seanachaidhe. 

"  I  cannot  quite  understand  you,"  said  Connor. 

"  I  never  thought  you  could,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe. 

Connor  thought  this  rather  rude,  and  he  walked 
away  to  another  part  of  the  room,  where  a  young  monk, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  little  near-sighted,  was  bending  his 
face  down  quite  close  to  a  sheet  of  parchment  and  writing 
on  it. 

On  a  stand  beside  him  he  had  a  number  of  little  ink 
holders  which  were  made  of  horn  and  filled  with  inks  of 
different  colours  ;  he  had  also  several  quill  pens,  and  he 
was  drawing  the  most  wonderful  patterns  in  red  and  blue 
and  green  and  vellow  on  the  parchment .  The  figure  he  was 
making  was  a  big  A,  but  he  twisted  all  sorts  of  bands  and 
ribbons  about  it,  and  put  in  queer  serpents  and  other 
animals  with  long  tails,  or  ears,  or  tongues,  so  that  in  the 
end  it  was  hard  to  know  what  the  letter  really  was. 

He  never  made  a  mistake  in  his  drawing,  no  matter 
how  many  twists  and  curves  he  had  to  make  ;  and  Connor 
who  had  often  done  '  freehand  '  figures  at  school  himself, 
was  surprised. 

'"  How  does  he  manage  to  do  it  so  well  ?  "  he  asked 
the  Seanachaidhe.  "  Some  'of  these  figures  are  so  small 
that  one  can  hardly  see  them,  but  not  one  of  them  is 
crooked." 

"  He  must  have  been  practising  that  sort  of  work  all 
his  life,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe.  "  The  old  Irish  orna- 
mented books  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  They 
astonish  everyone  who  sees  them.  The  best  we  have  is 
the  Book  of  Kells,  which  is  in  Dublin.  Perhaps  you  will 
see  it  some  day." 

"  What  sort  of  a  book  is  it  ?  "  asked  Connor. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  contains  the  Gospels  in  Latin,  the 
account  of  the  life  of  Christ,"'  said  the  Seanachaidhe. 

3  10 
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"  Who  wrote  it  out  ?  "  said  Connor.  "  Was  it  this 
monk  ?  " 

"  What  a  lot  of  questions  you  are  asking  to-night  !  " 
said  the  Seanachaidhe.  "I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it. 
There  were  hundreds  of  monks  in  Ireland  who  wrote 
beautifully,  and  made  ornamented  books." 

"  It  is  raining  still,"  said  Connor,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "  How  am  I  to  go  home  without  spoiling  my 
clothes  ?     If  they  get  wet,  mother  will  be  angry." 

"  You  will  not  get  wet,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe  ; 
"  here  is  the  cloak." 

When  Connor  opened  his  eyes  in  his  own  room,  he 
thought  that,  though  he  had  learnt  a  good  deal,  yet  his 
travels  on  the  other  nights  had  been  more  amusing. 


27.— Monday.— VI.  WHAT    CONNOR    SAW    IN 
SAINT    MARY'S   ABBEY. 


"  We  are  going  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  to-night,"  said 
the  Seanachaidhe  to  Connor  when  the  little  boy  was 
safely  in  bed  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  candle  had  been 
put  out.      ;'  You  do  not  know  where  that  is,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Connor,  "  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  It  was  <y  big  building  in  Dublin,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  English  lords  used  to  meet  there,  to  talk  about  import- 
ant matters  with  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  ruled  for  the  King 
of  England.  Put  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  as  we  go 
along." 

Connor  had  grown  to  be  quite  used  to  the  strange 
things  which  happened  to  him,  so  when  the  Seanachaidhe 
said  to  him  a  moment  later,  "  Here  we  are  in  Dublin," 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised,  and  amused  himself  by  looking 
at  the  tall  wooden  houses  at  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
at  the  oddly  dressed  people  who  were  passing  by. 
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While  they  walked  along  the  Seanachaidhe  explained  to 
Connor  all  about  the  '  story  '  in  which  they  were. 

"  This  is  the  year  1534,"  he  said  ;  "  the  English  have 
been  in  Ireland  now  for  more  than  350  years,  and  they 
consider  that  the  whole  country  belongs  to  them.  But 
really  they  only  own  the  Pale,  the  part  about  Dublin, 
though  the  King  of  England  calls  himself  Lord  of  Ireland. 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  lords  and  chiefs  do  not  care 
about  the  King  of  England,  nor  do  they  obey  himi 
Even  those  who  are  of  English  family  :  the  Fitzgeralds, 
the  Butlers,  the  Burkes,  and  many  others,  have  become 
Irishmen.  They  speak  Irish,  wear  Irish  dress,  follow 
Irish  customs,  and  use  Irish  laws.     Some " 

Here  the  Seanachaidhe  was  interrupted  by  loud 
shouts  and  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet,  and  a  troop  of 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  came  galloping  along  the  street, 
some  of  them  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 

The  gentlemen  all  wore  fine  clothes  of  coloured  cloth 
or  velvet  or  silk  ;  but  the  most  splendidly  dressed  of  them, 
and  the  one  whom  Connor  noticed  most,  was  a  very  young 
man  who  rode  at  their  head,  and  whose  long  cloak  floated 
behind  him  so  that  it  nearly  covered  his  horse's  back."] 

"  Oh,  sir,  who  is  that  young  man  ?  "  cried  the  boy, 
looking  after  him,  till  he  turned  the  corner  of  a  street,  and 
he  could  not  see  him  any  longer. 

"It  is  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Silken  Thomas  people 
call  him,  because  he  always  wears  such  splendid  clothes. 
Poor  boy  !  poor  unfortunate  boy  !  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  said 
the  Seanachaidhe,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Please  tell  me  about  him,"  said  Connor  ;  "  he  looks 
such  a  grand  fellow." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe,  stopping  for  a  moment 
and  stroking  his  long  grey  beard,  "  the  Fitzgeralds  were 
always  about  the  greatest  and  most  Irish  of  those  English- 
Irish,  or  Anglo-Irish  families,  about  which  I  was  telling 
you.  You  remember  how  we  saw  Raymond  the  Fat,  the 
first  of  them  who  came  over  here,  at  Strongbow's  wedding. 
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The  English  in  England  did  not  like  them  much,  which 
was  natural  enough,  for  they  were  always  giving  them 
trouble  ;  but  at  last  it  struck  the  English  King,  Henry 
VIII.,  that,  as  the  Fitzgeralds  were  the  most  powerful 
nobles  in  Ireland,  he  might  use  them  to  keep  the  other 
nobles  in  order  ;  so  he  made  the  head  of  the  family, 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  his  Lord  Deputy,  or  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, as  we  should  call  him.  When  he  died,  his  son, 
.Lord  Thomas'  father,  became  Lord  Deputy  in  his  place. 

"  A  few  months  ago — this  is  the  year  1534,  remember 
— King  Henry  wrote  to  his  Lord  Deputy  that  he  had 
heard  that  he  was  not  doing  his  duty  properly,  but  was 
plotting  against  him,  and  that  he  should  come  over  to 
London  that  Henry  might  speak  to  him  himself,  and  see 
if  what  was  said  were  true. 

"  Before  the  Earl  went,  he  called  his  eldest  son,  Lord 
Thomas,  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  should  rule  as  Lord 
Deputy  till  he  himself  came  back,  but  that  he  must  be 
very  careful  what  he  did,  for  it  was  a  great  post  to  give  to  a 
youth  who  was  not  yet  twenty-one.  Then  he  gave  him 
the  sword  of  state,  which  was  the  sign  of  the  Lord  Deputy's 
power,  just  as  a  crown  is  the  sign  of  a  king's,  and  sailed 
away  himself  to  England. 

"  Now,  many  of  the  other  nobles  hated  the  Fitzgeralds 
and  wanted  to  destroy  them,  and  so  they  got  some  persons 
to  show  Lord  Thomas  letters,  which  they  pretended  they 
had  received  from  London,  and  which  said  that  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
King  Henry.  They  wished  to  make  the  young  man 
rebel  against  the  king,  because  they  knew  that  if  he  did 
this  he  would  be  soon  defeated,  for  very  few  people  in 
Ireland  would  help  him.  They  hoped  that  Henry  would 
be  so  angry  then  that  he  would  never  give  any  power 
to  the  Fitzgeralds  again. 

"  Unfortunately,  Lord  Thomas  believed  the  things 
which  he  read  in  the  letters,  and  which  were  quite  untrue, 
for  his  father  had  not  been  put  to  death,  and  now  he  is 
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going  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  where  the  Council,  that  is, 
the  men  who  were  elected  to  help  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
give  him  advice,  have  met  together.  We  shall  see  what 
he  will  do." 

By  this  time  the  Seanachaidhe  and  Connor  had 
reached  the  Abbey,  and  they  saw  the  young  lord  and  his 
friends  dismounting  from  their  horses. 

Thev  hurried  on  before  them  into  the  large  room, 
where  the  councillors  were  sitting  round  a  table,  and  were 
talking  together  very  quietly.  They  all  looked  surprised 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Lord  Thomas  dashed 
into  the  room  followed  by  a  number  of  his  friends. 

The  young  Lord  Deputy  stood  for  a  moment  in  front 
of  the  table,  and  Connor  held  his  breath,  wondering  what 
he  would  say. 

•'  My  lords,"  he  said  at  length,  speaking  in  English, 
and  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  k"  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  mv  father  is  dead.  King  Henry  has  put  him  to 
death." 

The  councillors  jumped  up  from  their  chairs,  and 
several  cried  out  together,  asking  him  where  he  had 
heard  this  news,  and  whether  he  was  sure  that  it  was  true. 
"  It  is  quite  true,"  cried  Lord  Thomas,  "  but  I  will  be 
revenged.  I  will  no  longer  be  the  servant  or  subject  of 
this  wicked  king,  but  his  enemy." 

Then  he  snatched  the  great  gold-hilted  sword  of  State 
from  a  soldier  who  was  carrying  it,  laid  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  throw  it  down 
on  the  table,  showing  that  he  gave  up  his  office  of  Lord 
Deputy. 

Then  one  of  the  Councillors — "  Cromer,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  a  friend  of  the  Fitzgeralds,"  whispered  the 
Seanachaidhe — sprang  up  saying,  "  What  are  you  doing, 
my  Lord  ?  Wait  at  least  till  you  are  sure  that  this  bad 
news,  is  true." 

Silken  Thomas  paused,  the  sword  still  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  round  as  if  uncertain  how  he  should  act. 
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Just  then,  an  old  harper  stepped  out  from  among 
the  guards  near  the  door  and  began  to  play  on  his  instru- 
ment, and  to  sing  in  Irish,  telling  of  the  glorious  deeds 
of  Lord  Thomas'  ancestors,  of  the  victories  of  his  grand- 
father the  great  Earl,  and  of  his  father,  and  calling  on  him 
to  be  worthy  of  them. 

"  Niall  O'Kennedy,  you  will  ruin  our  master,"  cried 
a  soldier  close  to  Connor,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  pull  the 
old  man  back. 

As  Thomas  listened  to  the  song,  he  grasped  the  sword 
more  tightlv.  while  with  his  other  hand  he  began  to 
unfasten  the  clasp  of  the  long  cloak,  that  was  also  a  sign 
of  the  post  which  he  held. 

Cromer  came  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm* 
"  Lord  Thomas,"  he  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  are  you 
mad  ?  How  can  you  fight  the  power  of  England  and  of 
half  Ireland  as  well  ?  Even  if  your  father  be  dead,  think 
of  your  young  brothers,  of  your  uncles,  of  all  your  family* 
Do  you  wish  to  destroy  them  as  well  as  yourself  ?  " 

Again  Thomas  hesitated,  his  head  bent,  and  in  the 
room  there  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment,  and  each  man 
fixed  his  eyes  on  him  waiting  to  see  what  he  would  do. 

Then  again  Niall  struck  his  harp  and  sang  :  "  Lord 
of  the  Silken  Mantle,  will  you  bow  to  your  father's  mur- 
derer ?  Head  of  the  House  of  Geraldine,  will  you  be  the 
servant  of  this  treacherous  king  ?  Defy  him  now  and  you 
will  conquer.  We,  your  servants,  will  fight  for  you  to  the 
death :  Crom  abú,  Crom  abú."  On  hearing  the  war-cry  of  his 
house,  the  young  lord  raised  his  head,  and  with  a  cry  of 
defiance,  flung  the  sword  of  State  on  the  table,  and  the 
robe  on  the  ground.  Then,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room  followed  by  his  friends. 

"  What  will  happen  to  him  ?  "  cried  Connor,  when  he 
and  the  Seanachaidhe  found  themselves  again  in  the 
street.  The  boy  was  sobbing  and  trembling  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  stand. 

"  He    kept    up  resistance  for  a  few  months,  then  he 
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was  captured  and  shut  up  in  a  prison  in  England.  He 
was  there  for  nearly  two  years,  hungry  and  cold  and  in 
rags  ;  he  was  often  glad  when  on  2  of  the  other  prisoners 
lent  him  some  old  clothes  to  keep  him  warm.  Think  of 
that  for  the  Silken  Lord  !  At  last  they  hanged  him,  and 
with  him  his  five  uncles  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
rebellion. — This  is  history,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe. 

"  Could  you  not  do  something  to  save  him  ?  "  Connor 
said. 

The  Seanachaidhe  did  not  answer  directly,  but  as 
Connor  sat  up  in  bed  and  wiped  his  eyes— he  had  really 
been  crying — he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  saving,  "  What 
has  been  done  cannot  be  changed." 


-Monday.— VII.   HOW  CONNOR  MET  ONE  OF 
HIS  FAVOURITE  HEROES. 


"  Your  last  story  was  very  sad.  I  was  thinking  of 
poor  S'lken  Thomas  all  day,"  said  Connor  to  the  Sean- 
achaidhe on  Monday  night. 

"  Perhaps  we  can  manage  to  have  a  more  cheerful  one 
this  evening,"  said  the  fairy.  "  Are  you  afraid  of  the 
noise  of  guns  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Connor  ;  "  I  have  gone  sometimes  with 
big  boys  who  were  shooting  rabbits,  and  I  did  not  mind 
the  noise  at  all.     Are  we  going  to  see  a  battle  ?  " 

"  Not  a  battle  exactly,  but  what  people  call  a  skir- 
mish, a  fight  in  which  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  men 
on  each  side.  But  now  pay  attention.  I  must  explain 
some  things  to  you  before  we  start.  I  dare  say  you  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  already  in 
your  history  books,  but  I  want  you  to  go  over  it  again, 
for  fear  you  should  forget. 

"In  the  year  1690,  the  English  had  power  over  the 
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whole  of  Ireland.  Though  there  was  an  Irish  Parliament 
which  met  in  Dublin,  it  could  not  make  any  laws  which  the 
Government  in  England  did  not  like  ;  and  besides  that, 
only  very  few  of  the  native  Irish  could  sit  in  the  Parlia- 
ment at  all. 

'The  year  before,  in  1689,  the  English  had  driven 
away  their  king,  James  II.,  and  had  invited  his  nephew- 
William  to  come  from  Holland  and  be  their  king  in  his 
place. 

'"  James  was  not  a  very  good  king,  but  the  Irish  liked 
him  well  enough,  and  when  he  came  over  to  Ireland 
and  asked  the  people  to  help  him  to  get  back  the  throne 
of  England,  they  promised  to  do  so. 

"  They  fought  very  bravely,  and  the  French  also 
sent  over  soldiers  and  money  to  James,  but  William  met 
them  with  the  English  army  and  defeated  them  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  July  12th,  1690. 

"  James  thought  much  more  of  himself  than  of  his 
soldiers  ;  so  he  at  once  wrent  oft  to  France,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  taken  prisoner,  but  the  war  went  on  in  Ireland. 

"  The  Irish  and  French  generals  made  up  their  minds 
to  gather  their  armies  together  in  Athlone  and  Limerick, 
and  to  try  to  prevent  William  from  taking  these  towns. 
William  and  his  troops  came  to  Limerick,  but  he  waited 
to  attack  the  city  until  a  siege-train,  that  is,  a  supply  of 
cannons,  gun-powder,  and  other  things  of  the  kind  which' 
he  had  ordered  to  be  sent  to  him  from  Dublin,  should 
arrive. 

"  Now,  in  Limerick  there  was  a  brave  Irish  officer 
called  Sarsfield,  who  had  been  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
He  thought  that  he  would  try  to  capture  and  destroy 
the  siege-train  before  it  could  reach  William's  camp,  for 
he  knew  that  William  could  not  take  the  city  without  it." 
Having  said  this  much  the  Seanachaidhe  stopped  and 
stood  up  on  his  feet,  for  all  the  time  that  he  was  talking 
he  had  been  sitting  on  the  foot-board  of  Connor's  bed, 
and  now  and  then,  when  he  thought  the  boy    was    not 
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attending,  he  would  rap  him  on  the  ankle  with  a  long 
cane  which  he  carried. 

'"  It  is  time  for  us  to  go  now,"  he  said.  "  Here  is  the 
cloak  ;  shut  your  eyes." 

When  Connor  opened  his  eyes  again  they  were  in  a 
pretty  little  wood.  The  birds  were  singing  and  the  sun- 
beams shone  in  through  the  trees  which  were  covered 
with  green  leaves,  so  that  Connor  knew  that  it  was 
summer.  It  was  so  pleasant  there  that  the  little  boy 
forgot  all  about  Sarsfield  and  the  cannon  till  the  Sean- 
achaidhe  beckoned  to  him  to  follow  him,  and  they  soon 
came  to  an  open  space  where  a  number  of  soldiers  were 
resting  ;  some  asleep  on  the  grass,  and  others  in  groups 
talking  or  playing  cards.  They  wore  long  military  coats 
and  top-boots,  and  most  of  them  carried  pistols  in  their 
belts.  Their  horses  were  either  tied  to  the  trees  or  to 
pegs  stuck  in  the  ground. 

A  tall,   handsome  man,   who  seemed  to  be  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  was  walking  up  and 
down  restlessly,  as  if  he  did  not  like  this  delay  and  idle- 
ness.    "  That   is   Patrick   Sarsfield,"    said   the   Seanach- 
aidhe.  and  Connor  looked  at  him  with  great  interest.     His 
dress  seemed  to  him  very  strange,  for  he  had  a  large  wig 
of  false  hair  which  hung  down  on  his  shoulders,  and  a 
steel  breast-plate  over  his  uniform.     Some  of  the  other 
officers  wore  wigs  too  ;  Connor  thought  it  an  odd  fashion. 
"  Sarsfield    started    from    Limerick    yesterday    with 
five  hundred  men.**   said  the  Seanachaidhe,   "  and  they 
forded  the  Shannon  near  Killaloe.     They  spent  the  night 
on  the  side  of  Sliabh  Coimealta,  or  Keeper  Mountain,  as 
it  is  called  in  English,  and  they  have  been  resting  here 
till  it  is  time  to  march  on  southward.     The  soldiers  who 
are  guarding  William's  cannon  have  no  idea  that   any 
enemy  is  near  them.     Last  night  they  were  at  Cashel, 
and  Sarsfield  means  to  attack  them  to-night  wherever 
they  encamp  ;  he  has  sent  spies  who  will  bring  him  word 
what  road  they  are  going.     He  hopes  to  be  able  to  blow 
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up  the  cannon,  and  then  to  get  back  to  Limerick  before 
William's  soldiers  can  stop  him." 

While  the  Seanachaidhe  was  speaking  Sarsfield  seemed 
to  have  given  some  order,  for  now  all  the  soldiers  had  got 
up  from  where  they  had  been  resting,  and  were  busy 
saddling  their  horses  and  preparing  to  start.  "  We  will 
go  with  them,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe,  and  the  next 
moment  Connor  found  himself  on  the  back  of  a  little 
black  pony,  and  trotting  along  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
while  the  Seanachaidhe  sat  behind  him  holding  on  to  his 
jacket. 

A  big  man,  who  did  not  wear  uniform,  "  Galloping 
Hogan,  the  Rapparee,"  as  the  Seanachaidhe  told  Connor, 
guided  them,  and  he  seemed  to  know  ever}'  foot-path 
and  every  gate  and  ditch. 

Connor  thought  all  this  very  pleasant,  and  he  did  not 
feel  the  time  passing,  nor  was  he  tired  or  hungry,  but  they 
must  have  ridden  for  a  great  manv  hours,  for  evening 
came  on  and  it  grew  dark,  and  the  moon  rose.  They  had 
to  be  very  careful  now,  and  they  walked  their  horses  on 
the  grass,  and  only  spoke  in  whispers.  When  the  moon- 
light was  very  bright,  they  would  stop  under  the  shelter  of 
the  trees  or  the  high  hedges,  and  then  go  on  again  as  soon 
as  the  clouds  covered  the  face  of  the  moon  and  it  was  dark. 
A  soldier  rode  up  to  Sarsfield,  and  whispered  something 
to  him  which  seemed  to  please  him  very  much. 

"  He  has  got  the  pass-word,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe. 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Connor. 
"  You  see,  when  soldiers  encamp  for  the  night,  the 
general  fixes  on  a  pass-word,  which  is  different  every 
night,  and  the  sentinels  are  ordered  not  to  let  any  person 
come  into  the  camp  who  does  not  sav  this  word  to  them. 
Only  the  officers  and  soldiers  know  the  pass-word,  so  the 
sentinels  are  sure,  or  think  they  are,  that  anyone  who 
uses  it  is  a  friend.  Now  this  man  has  met  the  wife  of 
one  of  William's  soldiers  on  the  road,  and  she  has  told  him 
the   word   for   to-mght.     Just    think,   it   happens   to  be 
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'  Sarsfield,'  He  has  given  it  to  Sarsfield,  who  is  delighted, 
for  now  he  hopes  to  get  into  the  camp  quite  easily." 

Soon  they  had  news  that  the  enemy  were  encamped 
a  couple  of  miles  beyond  the  village  of  Cullen  round  the 
ruined  castle  of  Ballyneety,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  could  hear  in  the  distance  the  neighing  of  the  horses, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  men  as  they  arranged  the  camp 
for  the  night. 

Sarsfield's  soldiers  halted  for  a  little  while  till  the 
enemy  had  time  to  settle  themselves  to  sleep  ;  then  they 
rode  quietly  nearer,  so  close  that  they  could  see  over  the 
earthen  fences  right  into  the  camp. 

The  cannons,  and  the  eighteen  long  tin  boats  which 
were  intended  to  be  fastened  together  and  used  as  bridges 
for  crossing  rivers,  had  been  put  in  the  centre,  round  the 
ruined  castle,  and  there  too  the  boxes  of  provisions  had 
been  piled  up,  and  the  400  strong  draught-horses  were 
fastened. 

There  were  only  a  few  sentinels  standing  round  ;  most 
of  the  soldiers  were  lying  asleep  on  the  grass,  for  it  was  a 
warm  August  night,  and  they  did  not  want  shelter. 

Sarsfield  ordered  his  soldiers  to  follow  him,  and  rode 
up  to  the  camp  ;  Connor  following  with  the  others. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  said  the  first  sentinel  ;  but  when 
he  got  the  answer  "  Sarsfield,"  he  let  them  go  on. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  asked  the  second  sentinel,  who 
stood  quite  close  to  the  cannons. 

"  Sarsfield  is  the  word,  and  Sarsfield  is  the  man," 
and,  shouting  this,  they  dashed  in  amongst  the  sleeping 
soldiers. 

What  happened  after  this,  Connor  did  not  know. 
There  were  shouts  and  pistol-shots  and  noises  of  all  sorts, 
and  terrible  screams  and  groans  of  pain.  Then  these 
sounds  ceased,  the  moon  shone  out  again  and  William's 
soldiers  had  all  disappeared,  except  those  who  lay  on  the 
grass  dead  or  wounded. 

Sarsfield  and  the  other  officers  called  to  their  men  to 
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lose  no  time,  and  at  once  they  began  to  fill  the  cannons 
with  powder,  and  to  bury  them  with  their  muzzles  down- 
ward in  the  holes  they  dug  in  the  earth.  They  piled  the 
boxes  of  provisions,  and  the  pieces  of  the  tin  boats  which 
had  been  broken  up  around  them,  and  then  emptied  out 
the  rest  of  the  gun-powder  over  the  piles. 

When  all  was  ready,  they  mounted,  each  soldier  lead- 
ing one  of  the  draught  horses,  and  rode  off. 

A  long  fuse  had  been  arranged,  which  would  set  fire 
to  the  gun-powder  after  a  few  minutes,  and  they  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  the  explosion  took  place. 

The   noise  was  terrible.     Connor  thought  the  world 
must  be  falling  to  pieces.     All  the  country  round  and  the- 
whole  sky  was  lighted  up  for  a  moment,  then  it  was  dark 
again,  and  then  the  moon  came  out  from  under  the  clouds 
and  shone  just  the  same  as  before. 

Connor's  pony  jumped  into  the  air  with  fright,  and 
then  reared  on  his  hind  legs.  Connor  clutched  at  his 
mane  to  keep  himself  from  falling  off.  At  least,  he  thought 
it  was  the  pony's  mane,  but  he  found  that  it  was  only  the 
back  of  a  chair  which  stood  beside  his  bed,  and  that  he 
was  home  again  and  it  was  morning. 

"  What  a  grand  fight  that  was,"  said  Connor  to  him- 
self. Then  he  remembered  that,  after  all,  King  William 
took  Limerick  the  very  next  year,  and  that  Sarsfield  went 
away  from  Ireland  to  fight  for  the  king  of  France,  and 
died  in  exile  at  last,  and  he  felt  very  sad. 

Page  121.  Brian  of  the  Tribute  was  called  by  this  name  be- 
cause he  made  the  men  of  Leinster  pay  to  him  the  Borumha  or 
tribute,  which  they  had  be^n  forced  to  give  to  the  High  Kings 
in  the  old  days,  but  which  had  not  been  paid  for  many 
centuries  before  Brian's  time. 

Page  121.  The  Dalcassians  were  the  men  of  North  Munster, 
to  whose  race  Brian  belonged. 

Page  129.  The  Book  of  Kelts  is  so  called  because  it  was  for  a 
long  time  kept  at  Kells  in  Co.  Meath.  A  learned  man  who  saw 
it  has  said  that,  though  he  saw  the  best  books  in  the  chief 
libraries  of  the  world,  he  never  anvwhere  saw  such  a  wonderful 
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book  as  this.  The  ornaments  and  coloured  figures  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  fine,  that  no  one  can  understand  how  they 
were  done.  The  book  is  thought  to  have  been  written  out 
about  eleven  hundred  years  ago.  Some  people  say  that 
St.  Columbanus  wrote  it  out,  but  this  not  at  all  certain. 

Page  133,  St.  Mary's  Abbey  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Liffey,  close  to  the  present  Capel  Street,  in  Dublin. 

Page  139.  The  ruined  castle  of  Ballyneety,  where  Sars- 
field  destroyed  the  siege-train,  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Limerick. 


29.— Tuesday.— VIII.   HOW   CONNOR    ENDED    HIS 

TRAVELS. 


"  What  story  am  I  to  have  to-night,"  said  Connor  to 
the  Seanachaidhe  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  little  man  perched 
up  in  his  usual  place. 

"  There  will  be  no  story  to-night.  I  am  going  to  show 
you  the  city  of  Dublin,"  answered  the  Seanachaidhe. 

"  We  were  in  Dublin  before  when  we  saw  Silken 
Thomas  give  up  the  sword." 

"  Yes,  but  this  time  we  shall  see  Dublin  as  it  is  at 
present,  in  the  year  1906.  Open  your  eyes  now,  and  look 
at  the  electric  tram-cars." 

Connor  and  the  Seanachaidhe  were  in  a  broad  street, 
where  crowds  of  people  were  hurrying  along,  and  cars  and 
cabs  clattering  over  the  pavement.  Connor  had  never 
before  been  in  a  large  city  of  this  kind,  and  he  found  the 
shops  and  the  people  and  the  electric  trams  \  ery  inter- 
esting to  look  at. 

The  Seanachaidhe  pointed  out  to  him  the  Parliament 
House  where  the  Irish  Parliament  used  to  meet,  and  which 
is  now  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  and  Trinity  College;  and  the 
Four  Courts,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  He  showed 
him  too  the  Cathedrals,  St. Patrick's  and  Christ's  Church; 
and  told  him  that  Christ's  Church  had  been  built  first  by 
the  son  of  Sitric,  the  Danish  king,  whom  he  had  seen 
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watching  the  Battle  of  Clontarf.  "  They  show  people 
a  tomb  there  which  they  say  is  Strongbow's,  but  other 
people  say  that  he  is  buried  in  Waterford,"  added  the 
Seanachaidhe. 

"  And  what  do  you  say  ?  "  asked  Connor. 

"  I  say  nothing,"  answered  the  Seanachaidhe. 

Connor  would  have  liked  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
Parliament  House,  and  of  some  of  the  other  buildings, 
but  the  Seanachaidhe  hurried  him  on.  "  You  will  visit 
Dublin  some  day  when  you  are  older,  and  then  you  can 
see  them  all,"  he  said.  "  We  have  no  time  now.  I  have 
some  other  things  to  show  you.     Shut  your  eyes." 

When  Connor  looked  again,  they  were  on  a  mountain 
road  several  miles  from  Dublin,  which  they  could  see 
lying  in  the  plain  below  them  with  the  sea  beyond. 

"What  a  fine  city  it  is!"  said  Connor  leaning  over 
the  low  wall  and  looking  across  the  plain. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  city  ;  very  few  cities  are  so  well 
placed,  or  have  such  beautiful  scenery  round  them  as  the 
capital  of  our  country."  The  Seanachaidhe  said  our 
very  distinctlv  ;  he  remembered  that  he  was  an  Irish  fairy. 

"  Look  behind  you,"  he  said  to  Connor,  and  the  little 
boy  turned  round  and  looked. 

A  moment  before  there  had  been  nothing  to  see  but 
the  trees  at  the  other  side  of  the  road,  but  now  the  trees 
had  disappeared,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  Connor  could  see 
beyond  where  they  had  been,  away  and  away  over  moun- 
tains and  into  valleys,  till  it  seemed  as  if,  he  did  not  know 
how,  the  whole  of  Ireland  were  before  his  eyes. 

He  saw  little  white  villages  and  big  towns  ;  rich 
meadovs  and  corn  lands,  where  men  were  working; 
large  pasture  fields  stretching  one  after  the  other,  where 
cattle  were  grazing;  and  in  all  the  country  around  these 
scarcely  a  house  or  a  person  was  visible. 

The  sunshine  was  on  the  brown  hills  and  the  silver 
rivers,  the  yellow  corn  and  the  green  grass,  and  over  all 
was  the  blue  sky,  dotted  here  and  there  with  white  clouds. 
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Connor  could  hear  the  laughing  of  children  and  the  song 
of  the  birds,  and  the  voices  of  the  people  at  work  in  the 
fields  calling  to  each  other.  He  could  even  see  his  own 
home,  and  his  mother  leaning  over  the  half  door,  and 
watching  for  him  to  come  back  from  school. 

"  This  is  Ireland,  your  own  country,"  said  the  Sean- 
achaidhe.  "  An  English  general  said  once  that  it  was  a 
country  worth  fighting  for.  It  is  at  least  a  country  that 
you  and  every  other  Irishman  and  Irishwoman  should 
love  and  be  ready  to  live  for." 

"  I  am  only  a  little  boy,"  said  Connor.  "  What  can 
I  do  for  Ireland  ?  " 

"  Even  now,  though  you  are  only  a  boy,  you  can  do 
something.  You  can  learn  well  at  school,  so  that  you 
may  really  know  whatever  you  are  taught.  You  can 
study  the  language  of  Ireland  and  her  history,  so  that  you 
may  be  proud  of  her  and  know  why  you  are  proud.  But 
some  day  you  will  be  a  man — one  of  the  men  of  Ireland — 
and  every  Irishman  and  Irishwoman  may  work  for  Ireland, 
or  work  against  her,  whichever  he  or  she  pleases." 

"  I  shall  be  a  farmer,  I  suppose,  as  my  father  is,"  said 
Connor. 

"Well,  you  can  be  a  good  farmer,  and  do  your  very 
best  at  everything  about  your  farm.  Every  man  who 
does  his  work  well,  and  is  sober  and  honest  and  truthful, 
is  doing  something  for  Ireland,  for  he  is  helping  her  to 
become  prosperous,  and  making  his  neighbours  and 
everyone  who  knows  him,  whether  they  are  Irish  people 
or  strangers,  think  well  of  him  and  of  his  country.  But  a 
man  who  is  lazv,  and  careless,  and  dishonest,  and  a 
drunkard,  although  he  may  sing  patriotic  songs,  and  may 
even  think  that  he  loves  Ireland,  is  really  working  against 
her  ;  for  he  is  disgracing  her  and  setting  his  neighbours  a 
bad  example,  and  making  those  who  see  him  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  think  badly  of  the  Irish. 

"  You  remember  that  I  showed  you  something  of  what 
happened   here   in   the  old  days.     You   saw   the   pagan 
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Irish  of  long  ago,  and  the  Christian  monks,  and  then  the 
Northmen,  and  the  Normans,  and  the  English  of  later 
times.  All  these  people,  and  many  other  races  and  tribes 
came  to  Ireland  and  settled  down  and  lived  here,  and 
made  this  country  their  home — 

"  '  Here  came  the  brown  Phoenician, 

The  man  of  trade  and  toil — 
Here  came  the  proud  Milesian, 

A-hungering  for  spoil  ; 
And  the  Firbolg  and  the  Cymry, 

And  the  hard,  enduring  Dane, 
And  the  iron  Lords  of  Normandy, 

With  the  Saxons  in  their  train.' 

"  It  is  from  these  that  the  people  who  live  in  Ireland 
to-day  have  come,  and  they  are  all  Irish  now.  whether 
their  ancestors  came  here  as  friends  or  as  enemir>  ; 
whether  they  came  three  thousand  years  ago,  or  only 
lift  \ *  years  or  less.  They  should  remember  that,  and  help 
and  love  one  another,  and  all  love  their  country.'* 

wi  I  see  that,"  said  Connor.  "  We  have  boys  in  school 
whose  names,  our  master  says,  are  Danish  or  English,  but 
they  are  just  as  much  Irish  themselves  as  any  of  us." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe  ;  "  but  now  look 
again." 

Connor  did  as  he  was  told,  and  saw  on  the  sea  away  to 
the  west  numbers  of  big  ships  steaming  off  from  the  land. 

"  They  are  going  to  America,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe, 
"  and  they  are  filled  with  young  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen, 
who  are  leaving  their  country  to  work  in  a  strange  land, 
and  Ireland  is  poorer  for  every  one  of  them  who  goes." 

"  They  say  that  they  cannot  help  going  ;  that  they 
cannot  get  work  at  home,"  said  Connor. 

"  That  is  only  true  of  some  of  them.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  go  who  could  easily  stay  at  home,  and  #ho 
would  be  much  happier  too  if  they  did  stay.  You  re- 
member how.  when  your  mother  was  ill  a    few  evenings 
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ago,  you  helped  her  and  remained  with  her.  Would  vou 
not  have  been  a  very  bad  son,  if  you  had  gone  away  and 
left  her  all  alone  to  get  on  as  best  she  could  without  you  ? 

"  Well,  that  is  what  these  people  are  doing.  As  soon 
as  they  are  strong  enough  to  work, they  desert  their  mother 
Ireland,  and  leave  her  lonely  and  sad,  without  the  sons 
and  daughters  whom  she  has  reared,  and  who  should 
work  for  her  now  that  they  are  grown  and  can  help  her." 

"  I  will  never  do  that  ;  I  never  will,  dear  Seanach- 
aidhe,"  cried  Connor. 

"  I  hope  you  never  will,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe.  "  Now 
I  must  wish  you  good-bye.  I  cannot  come  to  you  any 
more." 

"  What  !  am  I  not  to  have  any  more  stories  ?  "  cried 
Connor. 

"  You  can  read  stories  for  yourself,"  said  the  Sean- 
achaidhe.    "  I  have  shown  you  how  to  begin." 

"  And  will  you  really  not  come  again,  never,  never 
any  more  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe  ;  "per- 
haps I  may  manage  to  come  again  some  time.  But,  at 
any  rate,  my  dear  brother  will  surely  come  to  you  some 
day,  and  he  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  story,  much  more 
wonderful  than  any  of  mine." 

"  I  hope  he  will  come  soon,"  said  Connor. 

"  You  must  not  hope  that,"  said  the  Seanachaidhe. 
"  You  have  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,  and  when  my  brother 
comes  to  you,  your  work  will  be  all  over.  He  only  comes 
once  to  each  person  on  earth,  and  then  the  person  goes 
away  with  him,  so  that  no  one  else  ever  knows  exactly 
what  is  the  story  that  he  tells.  But  we  are  sure  that, 
if  the  persons  have  been  good  and  worked  well,  the  story 
is  very  beautiful,  and  they  are  pleased  to  go  with  him  to 
hear  it. 

"  Now,  good-bye,  little  Connor.  Do  your  best,  and 
work  hard  cum  ^tói^e  T)é  A^uf  onójAA  n&  héipeAnn 
till  my  brother,  whom  people  call  Death,  comes  for  you ; 
perhaps  when  you  are  an  old  man,  perhaps  sooner." 

3  11 
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When  Connor  opened  his  eyes,  it  was  morning,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  in  at  the  window. 

"  I  must  remember  what  the  old  Seanachaidhe  said, 
and  not  lose  any  time,"  he  thought.  And  at  once  he 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  dress  himself. 


The  heathery  hills  are  covered  with  snow. 
The  flakes  are  floating  and  falling  slow, 
The  tame  wee  robin  is  cheeping  low — 

Bare  hedges  give  no  cover  ; 
The  ice-pond  chirps,  the  cold  winds  sweep, 
I  pity  the  poor  little  mountain  sheep — 
So  slumber,  baby,  slumber  and  sleep, 

Till  winter  days  are  over  ! 
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The  bare  trees  creak,  the  woods  deplore, 

Long  icicles  hang  the  panes  before — 

I  wonder  what  sound  has  shaken  the  door, 

Or  who  may  be  the  rover  ? 
You  shivering  Snow-child  ! — Come  to  the  heat, 
I  pity  all  poor  little  naked  feet 
That  wander  and  tremble  through  snow  and  sleet 

Till  winter  days  are  over. 

Now  Baby  dearie  !  what  think  you 

To  clothe  each  poor  cold  foot  with  a  shoe 

You  need  not  crow,  for  yours  will  not  do — 

My  merry  little  lover  ! 
Your  one  lost  brother,  my  baby  fair  ! 
His  shoes  will  never  and  never  wear, 
They'll  be  this  little  one's  gladd'ning  share, 

Till  winter  days  are  over. 

The  swine  are  housed,  and  kine  are  warm, 
The  dog  by  the  fireside  dreads  no  harm — 
And,  ah  !  to  see  Christ's  child  in  the  storm, 

A  wanderer  without  cover. 
'Tis  sweet  to  have,  but  not  all  to  keep, 
And  'tis  good,  sometimes,  to  know  to  weep  ; 
And  I  pity  the  heart  that  would  slumber  and  sleep 

Till  winter  days  be  over; 

George  Sigerson,  M.D. 
(By  kind  permission  of  the  Author.) 
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